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SATURDAY, MARCH 15, 1845. 
See 

Ga — NE of the great objects of the 
pies | ) “ Metropolitan Improve- 
Ai iP A} ment Society,” when it was 
established in January, 
1842, was to point out the 
evils which bave arisen from 
considering the improvement of different parts 
of London only in detail, with a view ex- 
clusively to the wants of a local district, —and 
to urge upon the legislature the importance of 
looking forward ten or fifteen years, and of 
employing fit and qualified persons to prepare 
a plan, founded upon an accurate survey, of all 
the improvements required in the metropclis 
which might be carried into effect within the 
period named, It was believed justly, that 
this would tend to the realization of various 
plans, which, however excellent in themselves, 
had failed because brought forward as private 
questions, and not as part of a general measure 
which could alone receive public support, and 
would prevent the adoption of inferior or in- 
efficient schemes, which private views and in- 
fluence might otherwise thrust upon the 
publie. 

When a deputation from the society waited 
on Sir Robert Peel, he said that his own 
opinions coincided with the views of the de- 
putation; that he considered it desirable that 
an efficient board should be appointed to insti- 
tute proper inquiries, and take a broad and 
comprehensive view of the whole subject ; and 
promised that a general plan of the metropolis, 
ona large scale, should at once be prepared 
from actual survey as an indispensable first 
step. 
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The Metropolitan Improvement Commission 
was issued soon afterwards, but though three 
years have nearly passed away, the survey is 
not commenced, and the commissioners have 
effected nothing. 


We are induced to recal these circum- 
stances to the memory of our readers, and to 
urge on the premier the performance of his 
promise, by recent proceedings in West- 
minster, The necessity for alterations there 
has long been felt, and numerous plans have 
from time to time been proposed ; but each and 
all have been set aside, and the much needed 
improvement, including the drainage, the ven- 
tilation, the health, and the morals, of the dis- 
trict, prevented by private interests and the 
squabbles of rival claimants for public 
approval. How much longer this is to be 
carried on is uncertain, but it seems clear that 
the question is now as open as ever, and that 
unless the public or the Government come 
forward to obtain a settlement of it, will either 
remain so, or be closed in such a manner as to 
effect much less good than ought to be the 
ease. Parts of Westminster are at this time 
the very sinks of iniquity, hot-beds of crime, 
and the birth-place of disease; whence vice 
and death are brought to all the quarters of 
the metropolis ;—none of it is well-drained, 
little of it well-ventilated, and it is of course 
to ameliorations in these respects, and to obtain 
00d leading thoroughfares for the advantage 
of the whole community, that public money 
should be applied. It is not to be wondered 
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at that individuals who may know that their 
property will be more benefited if the new 
street be formed in this way than in that, 
should exert themselves so to regulate its 
arrangement, and every consideration should 
of course be shewn to private rights and 
interests, but certainly these ought never 
to be allowed to outweigh the general good, 
and prevent important public improve- 
ments. 


Mr. Wason’s plan, as it is called, which 
has been introduced in the House of Commons 
with the sanction of Government, was opposed, 
our readers will remember, by some of the 
inhabitants of Westminster, and a public 
meeting was held, whereat a committee was 
appointed to obtain and examine other plans, 
and to draw the attention of the legislature 
to that which they considered the best. Wed- 
nesday last was the day named by advertisement 
for receiving plans from any parties who 
might be disposed to submit them, and several 
are now before the committee; it remains to 
be seen what other steps will be taken. The 
majority of those who oppose the present 
plan do so, it cannot be denied, on personal 
and interested grounds; Mr. Hindley, M.P., 
and others, assist them because they think that 
many of the existing inconveniences will not 
be removed, and that drainage, ventilation, 
cleanliness, and health may be better advanced 
by some other plan. If so, and we will not 
now go into this part of the question, it is 
of course desirable that the plan should be 
altered; but we beg these latter gentlemen 
not to be made the means of opposing all 
plans, and so of still further driving off the 
long-required improvements. The matter 
should be looked at in a broad and compre- 
hensive manner, individual interests weighed, 
but the public good chiefly considered. If no 
plan is to be carried out that does not meet 
the views of all the inhabitants, as was urged 
at the meeting, Westminster will long remain 
in its present dreadful state—a disgrace to the 
metropolis. 


The chief defect of the intended line, as it 
seems to us, is the bend made to avoid the 
workhouse of St. Margarets. The con- 
sequence of this will be, partially to build 
out of sight the western front of the Abbey, 
of which, otherwise, an uninterrupted view 
would be obtained from a considerable dis- 
tance. 


At the last meeting of the Metropolitan 
Improvement Society, it was resolved to make 
a second application to the commissioners to 
induce them, if possible, to embrace the pre- 
sent opportunity for effecting a complete isola- 
tion of the Abbey. Plans were produced 
shewing that, by a slight deviation from the 
intended line, the road-way might be brought 
on the south side of the Abbey, leaving the 
cloisters untouched, and terminating with the 
Victoria Tower of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The south front of the Abbey is now 
wholly lost to the public, and yet itis from 
the south that all buildings should be viewed, 
from the superior play of light and shade pro- 
duced by the direet rays of the sun. If the 
Abbey were thrown open on the south side, 
the effect to the public from its novelty would 
be almost equivalent to a new architectural 
creation in the metropolis. The cloisters 
would appear as an appropriate and picturesque 
foreground to the elevation; but a new fagade 
would be required to the existing cloister 
bounding wall. The buildings to be removed 
to effect this object (belonging to the Dean 





and Chapter) are of an inferior class, and : 
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more eligible sites could be found for them on 
ground at present unoceupied, but which in the 
case supposed, would enjoy a valuable front- 
age. 

In a neighbouring district, Chelsea, con- 
siderable improvements are contemplated, and 
the necessary steps have been taken to enable 
the parish to get an Act of Parliament during 
the present session, It is proposed to open @ 
variety of new roads, and to widen old ones: 
including two new communications between 
the King’s-road and the Fulham-road (one in 
the line of Battersea-bridge, to lead direct to 
Kensington, and the other opposite the 
World’s End public-house), and straightening 
the King’s-road between Park-place, where it 
now turns awkwardly to the south, and Stanley- 
bridge. To effect these improvements, they 
ask power to raise 30,000/. by a local rate. The 
greater part of Chelsea has been ruined by 
being injudiciously laid out;.and the fact that 
the inhabitants now feel it necessary to tax 
themselves to amend their past errors, should 
serve as a warning to other districts not yet 
covered. 


In connection with this movement the 
parishioners have forwarded, or are about to 
forward, two. memorials; one to her Majesty 
the Queen, and the other to the Commissioners 
for Metropolitan Improvements, The first 
sets forth that with a population of 40,000, in 
consequence ‘of the rapid increase of build- 
ings, they have no open space for recreation, 
and prays that the grounds in front and rear 
of the Royal Hospital may be planted and 
thrown gpen to the public, “In soliciting 
this boon,” say the memorialists, * they are 
not aware that they are asking any thing incon- 
sistent with the interests of the institution. 
Viewing it as a national asylum for the invalid 
veterans in the royal service, it seems more 
consistent with those interests that the whole 
of the grounds (with such exceptions as might 
be necessary to secure the privaey of the 
officers) should be thrown open to the inmates 
for healthful recreation, and that the public 
should be admitted to participate in their en- 
joyment, and to witness how they are cared 
for, than that the inmates and_ public should 
be restricted to the limited portions of 
the grounds now accessible to them,’”’ The 
second memorial is to urge the Commissioners 
to use their exertions so that the embankment 
of the Thames may be carried out without 
delay, and will be found atlength in another 
part of the journal. 


Among other suggested improvements in 
London is an arcade, to be called the Gresham 
Avenue, commencing in Lothbury, at the end 
of Bartholomew-lane, opposite the northern 
entrance of the Royal Exchange, and termi- 
nating at the corner of Moorgate-street, with 
a branch to Finsbury-circus. We have seen 
a prospectus, too, for the formation of an 
under-ground avenue through London and 
Westminster, to connect the various railways, 
but are not in a position.to do more than 
allude to them. A very circumstantial state- 
ment appeared in the daily papers a short 
time since, to the effect that a new line of 
street, extending in continuation of St. James’s- 
street and Albemarle-street, direct from St. 
James’s Palace to the Regent’s Park, was to be 
proceeded with without delay, at the express 
desire of her Majesty. Although this has 
been since pronounced a hoax, we should not 
be very much surprised to find some truth in 
it, for we happen to know that surveyors have 
been employed in that direction for some time 
past, 
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COMPETITION PLANS FOR BATHS 
AND WASH-HOUSES. 

Ir gives us much pleasure to relate that the 
various plans submitted in competition to the 
committee for obtaining baths and wash- 
houses for the labuuring poor, were ex- 
hibited to parties more especially interested 
in them on Wednesday and Thursday last, 
and that arrangements are in progress for the 
further exhibition of them to the public. The 
committee have acted most wisely in ulti- 
mately coming to this determination, notwith- 
standing they had previously resolved that the 
plans should not be seen, and deserve the best 
thanks of all who desire that architectural 
competitions should be well and honestly 
conducted. It is so seldom that committees 
will retrace a step once taken, however wrong 
the direction may be, that this praiseworthy 
exception should not pass unnoticed. 

The designs exhibited are twenty-one in 
number, from eighteen competitors, and are 
developed in 137 drawings; twenty-two sets 
were submitted; but one competitor refused to 
allow his drawings to be seen, and with- 
drew them. Of course this gentleman will 
not think of examining the drawings that 
are exhibited. 

The names of the competitors in the order 
in which the plans are hung are as follows, 
together with the estimated cost of carrying 
out their designs :— 


1. George Truefitt ..........£10,000 


2. Wigg and Pownall........ 13,207 
3. J. H. Taylor and Son.... 14,000 
4. P. Prichard Baly ........ 11,700 
5. Cope and Eales.......... 20,000 
6, Arthur Mee ............ —— 
7. John Tarring .......... 9,963 
8. Charles Parker .......... 16,500 
9. Lee and Burnett ........ 12,974 
10. Savage and Foden........ 9,272 
11. Scott and Moffatt........ 11,778 
12. William Brooks and Son.. 10,125 
13. Garland and Christopher.. 10,000 
14. Owen Jones ..........-. 16,000 
15. John Barnett............ 9,915 
16. Sylvester and Miles ...... 8,487 
a7. F. 5. Prana. oy... oS - 8800 
18. James Harris .......... 12,540 


Thus ranging in amount from 6,800/. to 
20,0007, 

Nos. 9, 12, and 14 have each two sets. 

Feeling, after a general examination of the 
plans, how difficult it was to estimate properly 
their relative merits without very long and 
careful examination, we took some pains to 
learn the course which had been pursued by 
the sub-committee to whom they were re- 
ferred, We were informed that they met 
daily eighteen or nineteen times, and examined 
every plan in relation with a series of what 
they thought the most important points to be 
considered. The extent of agreement or 
otherwise, of each design with these various 
requisites was then registered in a very inge- 
nious table, which, when the examination was 
completed, presented at one view the merits 
and demerits of the different plans, and enabled 
the committee to weigh one against the other. 

The first and most important deduction 
said to have been made was, that not one of the 
designs agreed in all respects with the published 
instructions. No. 1, for example (which is 
nicely drawn, by the way), is on a smaller 
scale than was required, while one near it, 
although on the proper scale, occupies consi- 
derably more area than was prescribed, and so 
on, through the whole twenty-two. The se- 
lected design, No. 4, by Mr. Baly, is in several 
respects at variance with the instructions, so 
that to justify the choice, the first assertion 
must be admitted. 

We are not disposed at this moment to 
doubt it, but reserve to ourselves the right of 
expressing an opinion when we have examined 
the drawings more fully. Mr. Baly has given 
much consideration to the subject, and has 

roduced an elaborate set of drawings, sixteen 
in number, entitled to great commendation. 
Every part of the design is fully explained, 
and in none, so far as we could see, are the 
arrangements for ventilation, and for econo- 
mically carrying on the business of the insti- 
_tution, more perfect. The plan is square, with 
@ high tower in the centre, used chiefly for the 
supply of fresh air and the removal of that 
which is vitiated. The area occupied is 11,600 
feet, for which the estimate, accidentally of 


course, is 1/. per foot. The elevation is plain, 
but appropriate; and here it may be remarked, 
that architectural effect has not been aimed at 
in the designs generally ; nevertheless, some of 
them display considerable skill. 

Next to the selected design, No. 8 (Mr. 
Parker’s) is perhaps the most elaborately 
worked out (consisting of twelve drawings), 
and has many points of excellence. No.3 
and No. 9 are both clever designs; but we may 
not pretend to particularize without a fuller 
examination than we have yet given. 

Onur thanks are due to Mr. Stonhouse 
Griffith,the secretary, for the manner in which 
he answered inquiries. 








THE THAMES AND ITS EMBANKMENTS ; 
WITH REMARKS ON THE MOTION AND ACTION OF 
RUNNING WATER. 


BY JOHN PHILLIPS. 


On entering the valley of the Thames from 
the sea, and tracing its winding course upwards, 
it appears that there is not a situation upon its 
banks that offers a more salubrious, extensive, 
and commodious position for a town, than the 
locality where the city of London is situated: 
therefore the selection of the spot whereon this 
great city is erected was eminently judicious. 
The proximity of its situation to the deep, 
wide, and magnificent river flowing before it, 
and from which its natural surface has an easy 
and convenient elevation; with the wide ex- 
panse and undulation of the neater to the 
north of the city, renders this peculiarity of 
position the most favourable for a number of 
human beings to congregate together in com- 
munity. Historians tell us that for a consider- 
able period antecedent to the invasion of 
Britain by the Romans this site was covered 
with the rude huts of the ancient Britons; 
indeed, that such was the case there can be but 
little doubt, as its peculiar and favourable 
position, and also its natural facilities, made it 
a conspicuous and easy landing-place from the 
river, which, at the same time, presented an 
excellent and safe anchorage for the numerous 
craft frequenting its shores. After the subju- 
gation of the Britons by the Romans, the 
wisdom and good taste of the latter were 
peculiarly exemplified in their retaining 
this spot for a station, and for the purpose of 
building their residences. The Roman domi- 
nation in Britain lasted somewhere about 
476 years, and during their occupancy of the 
city of London, they greatly improved its 
situation, the extent Bs limits of which were 
more clearly defined by the wall they built 
around it, the remains of which are in ex- 
istence to the present day. 

Antecedent to the occupation of London by 
the Romans, very many and vastly extended 
tracts of land contiguous to it were inundated 
i the flowing and rising of the tide up the 

hames, thus forcing and ponding back the 
river waters. There is no doubt that con- 
siderable portions of the surface of the ground, 
on the south side of the river from Wandsworth 
to Woolwich, belted by the Surrey and Kent 
hills, and also a great portion of the lower part 
of Westminster, extending beyond Fulham, 
as well as the whole of the surface of the 
present broad meadows opposite Woolwich, 
stretching from the river Lea eastward up to 
the Essex hills, were entirely inundated during 
the times of the high-water of the spring-tides; 
and from the elevated position of London, the 
whole expanse, looking towards Wandsworth, 
and to beyond Woolwich, appeared as an ex- 
tensive lake, and London a promontory jutting 
out from the main land. Maitland, in his 
“ History of London,” says that “the greatest 
marshes on the south side of the river Tkames, 
bgfore'the embanking of the said river, reached 
from Wandsworth in the west to Woolwich in 
the east.” Pennant also says that “all the 
land round Westminster Abbey was a flat fen, 
which continued beyond Fulham;” and “the 
Surrey side was, in all probability, a great 
expanse of water or lake;” and that “the 
expanse of water might have filled the space 
between the rising grounds at Deptford and 
those at Clapham, and been bounded to the 
south by the beautiful Surrey hills.” These 
appearances would most certainly indicate that 
the valley of the Thames was anciently an arm 
of the sea, and thus presented more the appear- 
ance of an extensive estuary than that of a 
river, The surface-soil of the lower part of 

Westminster, the Isle’ of Dogs, and the Essex 





the whole of the.extensive marsh-land, upon 
which Battersea, Lambeth, Southwark, Ber. 
mondsey, Rotherhithe, and Deptford are stand. 
ing, on the south bank of the river, is com. 
posed of alluvial matter, brought down by the 
river Thames, and the many collateral and 
subsidiary streams and water-courses flowing 
into it; and the alluvium, held in suspension 
and driven along by these waters, was de- 
posited, in consequence of being spread over 
these spaces by the flowing of the tides. 

By what race of inhabitants, or at what 
period of time these extensive tracts of prolific 
marsh-land were acquired history does not in- 
form us. That they were gained during an 
age of very remote antiquity is evident, from 
the fact of no mention having been made by 
any one in reference to it; neither do our au- 
thentic records reach back so far, or throw any 
light whatever upon the subject. It is not pro- 
bable that the construction of the embank- 
ments which were thrown up at the edges of 
these marshes were the works of either the 
ancient Britons, or of the Saxons who suc- 
ceeded them. The former could not, by any 
possibility, have produced a work of this mag- 
nitude, bearing evidence of advancement to so 
high a state of civilization, as they were a peo- 
ple at once ignorant, barbarous, and not in any 
way conversant with the mechanical arts of a 
civil state; and although the latter were some- 
what farther advanced in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, yet they had not the talents and skill to 
invent, much more the tact to direct and carry 
out, these stupendous constructions. It would 
appear, therefore, but just to attribute the em- 
bankment of the Thames to the east and west 
of London, to the Romans.* The well-known 
enterprising character of that people, their 
great discipline, industry, and thorough know- 
ledge of the arts and sciences, as evidenced by 
the remains of all their works, point to them 
as the authors of these great and noble con- 
structions. In fact, there is no doubt that the 
reclaiming of these extensive marshes on both 
sides of the Thames, by embankments, pretty 
nearly in the state we now see them, and by 
these means as well, producing something like 
an uniformity and regimen to the river, were 
effected by the superior knowledge and talents 
of the Roman legions, to whose perseverance 
and proficiency in the science of civil engineer- 
ing at that time we are indebted for these 
great and admirable works. The _histo- 
rian Tacitus, who very probably was in Eng- 
land at the time, affirms that the Britons were 
employed by them “ in sylvis et paludibus emu- 
niendis, t.e. in clearing the woods and bank- 
ing the fens ;”+ and that while thus engaged 
they frequently complained of the great toil 
and extreme severity of the labour of such 
works. 

From time immemorial the preservation 
and reparation of the Thames embankments, 
as well as of all others throughout the realm 
of England, was considered of the utmost im- 
portance, and in consequence their defence was 
strictly enjoined. Nevertheless, the extensive 
marsh, pasturable, and arable lands, and other 
low grounds adjacent to these embankments 
and rivers, “ heretofore through politic wisdom 
won and made profitable for the great com- 
monwealth of the realm,” from the flowing, 
reflowing, and violence of the tides, and from 
the neglect of those whose duty it was to 
have maintained and repaired them, were 
occasionally very disrupt, and allowed to fall 
to decay. The first mention of any thing in 
reference to this subject occurs in ftlagna 
Charta, Che Great Charter, a.v., 1225, 
9th Henry III., wherein, amongst other things, 
it is ordained that no person should be called 
upon “to make bridges nor banks, but such 
us of old time and of right have been accus- 
tomed to make them in the time of King 
Henry, our grandfather ;” and that from hence- 
forth “no neal shall be defended but such 
as were in defence in the time of King Henry, 
our grandfather, by the same places and the 





* “That it was therefore a work of the Romans, whilst 
they were masters here, as it is the opinion of some learned 
men, so do I make thereof no doubt, considering to what a 
height, not in learning, but in divers arts and sciences that 
people were arrived, as by sundry testimonies we plainly 
find. Besides, it is not only evident, from the credit of our 
best historians, that their several colonies, dispersed through- 
out this nation, were so excellently disciplined, that for 
avoiding the mischiefs which idleness produces, they were 
always exercised in some fit and necessary employments, 2s 
those great and ublic ways, and other stupendous works, 
made and raised by their skill and industry, do sufficiently 
shew.’’—DuGpALE, History of Imbanking and Draining, 
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same bounds, as they were wont to be in his 
time.” As was previously observed, the re- 
claiming of the immense marshes to the north 
and south of the Thames was anterior to al] 
our authentic records. But it appears that 
the first commission of sewers issued in Eng- 
Jand for the express purpose of viewing and 
repairing these embankments, of which our 
ublic records take notice, was in the year 
1995, 22nd Edward I. This commission was 
directed to his beloved and faithful, John de 
Metingham, and William de Carleton, who 
were authorized to view the banks, ditches, 
gutters, sewers, &c., and repair the same be- 
tween Lambeth and Greenwich: and about three 
years afterwards, through the neglect of main- 
taining the banks at Rotherhithe, considerable 
breaches were made in them by the violence of 
the tides, such that a great part of the adja- 
cent marshes was inundated. From time to 
time other commissions were issued for the 
repair of the embankments betwixt Lambeth 
and Greenwich. In the year 1329, 13th Ed- 
ward IT., John Abell, and John de Evredon, 
were appointed to view the said banks, and to 
supply speedy remedy for their repair; and 
six years afterwards another breach took place in 
those banks, which occasioned great damage 
in the neighbourhood. 

Commissioners were also appointed to view 
and take order for the reparation of the 
banks, ditches, &c., for the protection of the 
marshes lying between Dartford, Woolwich, 
and Greenwich, the first mention of which 
occurs A.D. 1324, 8th Edward II., John Abell 
and John de Hortone being appointed com- 
missioners to view and repair these banks; 
and early in the following year another com- 
mission was issued for the protection of the 
same banks and marshes. Six years after, from 
the violence of the tides, a considerable breach 
was made in the bank between Greenwich and 
Woolwich. Commissioners continued to be 
appointed from time to time for the purpose of 
maintaining and repairing these banks. In the 
year 1341, 15th Edward III., Robert de Sadyng- 
ton, Thomas de Blaston, and Gervase de Wil- 
ford, were the first appointed commissioners to 
view and order the repair of the banks.on the 
north side of the river between a place called 
the Neyt and Temple Bar, within the precincts 
of Westminster and the parts adjacent, the said 
banks having become broken and decayed by 
the force and violence of the tides. Concern- 
ing the extensive marshes of Essex, the first 
mention of them is in King Jokn’s time, Roger 
de Crammavill being then attached to shew 
cause why he did not stand to the determina- 
tion made in the said King’s Court, by a fine 
with the prior of St. John of Jerusalem, 
touching the banks, gutters, and ditches to be 
repaired in those marshes. ; 

In ancient times the conservancy of the 
river Thames was most strictly attended to, 
and our forefathers were very jealous of main- 
taining and preserving the purity of the Thames 
water; and so intent were the authorities of 
old times on preventing the river from be- 
coming contaminated by any foreign or noxious 
matters, that in order to preserve its purity, 
many enactments were made by Parliament, 
as well as orders by the Common Council of 
the City of London, in pursuance of those 
enactments. In the sixteenth year of the reign 
of Richard IT., a.v. 1392, it was enacted, “that 
no person do throw, or cause to be thrown, 
or laid, any filth, or ordure, muck, rubbish, or 
laystage; in the said water of Thames, of the 
one side or the other, between:the Palace of 
Westminster and the Tower of London, on 


‘ pain of the forfeiture of 10/.; and butchers or 


others are prohibited from casting entrails, 
&e. into the river, on penalty of 407.” An 
Act of Parliament was also passed in the 
twenty-seventh year of the reign of Henry 
VIIL., a.v. 1535, in which it was enacted, 
“that if any person or persons do, or procure 
any thing to be done, in the annoying of the 
stream of the river of Thames, by casting of 
dung, or rubbish, or other thing into the. said 
river, he shall forfeit for so offending the sum 
of 100 shillings.” 

During the period of nearly two centuries, 
the bed of: the river has always afforded an 
abundant supply of most Seechent sand and 
gravel The sand from this source has 
always been preferred by builders, and has been 
and is now being procured with much avidity, 
m consequence of its sharpness and cleanness, 
Which are the most essential properties in the 





composition of mortar. From the bed of the 
river considerable quantities of gravel have 
also been and are now being procured for the 
purpose of forming the modern composition of 
concrete, and for ballasting very many of 
the numerous outward-hound shipping. In 
order to supply-the demands for these materials, 
and for the purpose of removing shelves or 
accumulations which obstructed the channel, a 
system of constant dredging has been going on 
during this period, and this has had great in- 
fluence in making and maintaining a more 
uniform and much deeper chanuel. In pur- 
suance of the last-mentioned enactment of 
Parliament, the Common Council of the city 
of London, during the year 1667, first issued 
an order allowing and authorizing any “ person 
or persons to dig, carry away, and take away 
sand, gravel, or any rubbish, earth, or any 
thing lying and being in any shelf or shelves 
within the said river of Thames, without lett 
or interruption of any person or persons, and 
without any thing paying for the same, and 
after that to sell the same away, or otherwise 
occupy or dispose of the said gravel, sand, or 
other thing, at their free liberty and pleasure.” 
And moreover, with reference to the jurisdic- 
tion which the city authorities exercised over 
the city and the grounds adjacent, they also 
ordered “ that all paviours, bricklayers, tilers, 
masons, and all others that occupy sand or 
gravel, shall endeavour themselves with all 
diligence to occupy the said sand or gravel, 
and none other, paying for the same reasonably, 
as they should or ought to pay for other sand 
or gravel digged out of other men’s grounds 
about the said city, which after is filled again 
with much filthy things, to the great infection 
of the inhabitants of the said city, and all 
others repairing to the same.” The noble and 
majestic river Thames, running east and west 
through what may now be called the middle of 
London, and whose waters were formerly of a 
pure and pellucid character, is now the Cloaca 
Mavima or main drain of London, as the 
stream after passing Putney-bridge becomes 
loaded and contaminated with the outpouring 
filth discharged from the various sewers. 

It appears that through the apathy - of 
the-constituted bodies under whose care the 
conservancy of the river Thames was subse- 
quently placed, very many encroachments upon 
the channel, on both banks by the advance- 
ment of the wharf lines, were permitted from 
time to time by those bodies. ‘he encroach- 
ments were, with few exceptions, never formed 
with a view to the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the river, and in consequence many of 
the projections that were thrown out into the 
stream formed direct obstructions to the 
passing currents, which reflected their motions, 
produced eddies, deposits, and accumulations 
of mud and silt at the sides, as well as shoals 
of sand and gravel upon the bed. 

While the flowing of the tides up the river 
Thames was left to their own undeviating 
course, and before any obstructions were form- 
ed, either by embankments or otherwise, the 
channel of the river must have been consider- 
ably shallower than it is at present, for the vari- 
ous embankments must have had considerable 
influence in deepening the channel to which 
the flowing of the river was confined, the con- 
traction of the stream producing a greater 
velocity, and consequently an _ increased 
scour upon its bed. That the river was 
anciently much shallower than at present is 
evident from the numerous fords which existed, 
where persons could: cross from one side to 
the opposite on foot as well as on horseback at 
the time of low-water, whence the Horseferry, 
by Lambeth Palace, takes its name; and 
Maitland says that he discovered an ancient 
ford “about 90 feet west of the south-west 
angle of Chelsea College Garden, and at low. 
water it was only 4 feet 7 inches deep;” and 
in consequence of the strong winds downwards 
the previous day the water was not so deep by 
a foot; and he also says that, “it is probable 


that at such tides, before the course of the river 


was obstructed, either by banks or. bridges, 
it must have been considerably shallower.” 
The learned and indefatigable Camden in 
his “ Brittania” says, “that the Zhames 
receives the tide about 60 Italian miles 
from the mouth. And there’s no other river 
in Europe that I know of, where the tide 
comes up so many miles, to the great 
advantage of those that live by it. Whe- 
ther it be, that from this place (Shene) there 





are hardly any crookings, but ’tis carryed east- 
ward in a more direct channel, generally 
fenced with higher banks, and opens a wider 
mouth than other rivers to let in the sea.” 
But since the removal of old London-bridge 
the tide has risen much higher and runs up- 
wards to a farther distance, in consequence of 
the increased velocity imparted to the flood, 
which causes a greater quantity of water to 
flow in the same time, 

Although the surfaces of the streets and 
roads of the whole of London have been 
artificially raised and will of necessity be 
getting higher, still a considerable portion of 
the lower part of Westminster, Wapping, and 
the whole of Lambeth, Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey, and Rotherhithe, are now under 
high-tide level. These places are protected 
from inundation by the embankments, and by 
the flaps to the mouths of the sewers; hence 
the great importance of maintaining such 
defences, and of keeping them in good repair. 
But there are times, especially at spring tides 
assisted by strong north-east winds, when the 
embankments are overflowed, inundating the 
streets, premises, and cellars, to the great 
detriment and annoyance of the inhabitants. 

Hence a question arises as to what effect the 
contemplated embankment of the river Thames 
may have by the abstraction of water-space 
in raising the high-tide level above its present 
height. The momentum of the tidal wave 
flowing up the channel of any river receives a 
considerable check, which is proportional to 
the acclivity of the channel. palace ah 
that the tidal wave arrives at and enters the° 
river, the issue of the ebb is in consequence 
restrained and forced backwards. The check 
it receives continues to operate upon the dis- 
charge from the mouth of the river upwards 
to the highest point of the reach of the tide; for 
the tidal wave in meeting and striking the 
downward current of the river water causes a 
retardation of both streams, and, in con- 
sequence, arising of the waters is produced. 
A contracted channel accelerates the velocity 
of both the flood and ebb-tides, and in propor- 
tion as‘ the momentum of the one strikes that 
of the other, the height of the water will in- 
crease aud will be dependant; for whatever 
produces a retardation of the natural velocity 
of a running stream, either from the cause 
already suggested, or the irregularities and 
resistance of the channel, has a considerable — 
tendency to augment the height of the stream. 
The force of the efflux of the river water 
running through a contracted channel is some- 
times such, that its momentum is much greater 
than that of the flowing tide; therefore, during 
freshes the former may be running along the 
channel in the direction of the discharge, 
while the latter, being reflected and checked 
by the superior power, flows in imperceptibly 
on the top; and the narrowed section may be 
the means of causing the rise to be somewhat 
higher than the natural elevation of high-water 
from the tide alone. The surface of high- 
water in a river isalways much higher upwards 
than the natural elevation in the open sea, the 
increased rise being assisted by the shelving 
shores, the acclivity of the channel, and the 
pent-up river water. 

The velocity and motive power of the water 
of both the flood and ebb, all along their 
course, should be gs equable and regular as 
possible; but in order to produce a scouring 
action on the bed, the longer the duration 
of ebb-tide lasts beyond that: of the flood, the 
greater will be the prevention of accumulation 
of silt and mud, The extension of the ebb 
beyond the duration of the flood in the Thames 
is produced by the flood-tide ponding back the 
river waters. The matter held in suspension 
by the water of tides is nearly in a constant 
state of oscillation, and the scour of many ebbs" 
is necessary before the debris discharged into 
the river can find its way to the sea. Nearly 
the same quantity of matter carried downwards 
is forced up again with the return of flood, but 
not-to the same distance, so that it gradually 
works downwards, and thus the discharge of 
ebb ultimately carries it out to sea. The 
conjoint force and action of the back-water in 
combination with the river water, more ‘es- 
pecially during freshes, have a greater me- 
chanical effect as a means of scour when the 
channel is fixed and limited in its transverse 
section. But the limit to compression should 
not interfere with the admittance of a sufficient 
body of tidal water upwards, for the purpose of 
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acting as an efficient scour in its descent. 
Every change in a river whose channel is in a 
state of regimen, produces a change in the 
relative velocity, which, again, is attended 
with a loss of power. It is well known that 
a series of alternate expansions and con- 
tractions of the channel of any running 
stream of water materially retards the velo- 
city and quantity of discharge. If a uniform 
channel be in any way expanded in parts, 
the expense of water will be diminished ; 
those parts where the channel is expanded 
imparting a much greater degree of friction, 
odie are produced, and the hydraulic mean 
depth is also lowered, which together di- 
minishes the velocity, and consequently the 
discharge. And a negative quantity of dis- 
charge will also be the result when a uniform 
channel is contracted at parts. For whatever 
may be the form of the section of any con- 
traction or obstruction which is presented to 
the run of the tide, it more or less checks the 
velocity and free flow of the currents, raises the 
height, and causes reflected motions and eddies, 
which produce deposits and accumulations. The 
quantity of water discharged through any section 
of astream running in train along a regular and 
uniform channel would be equal in the same 
time, because the velocity of the stream, from 
the equality of friction and hydraulic mean 
depth would be uniform, and the declivity of 
surface would be equal throughout its length, 
But immediately that the section is narrowed 
at any part and continued for some distance, 
the previous uniform velocity is destroyed, 
the height of the stream will be somewhat 
augmented behind the point of contraction, 
sal the check thus produced will diminish 
the velocity backwards. The increased velocity 
at the contracted part does not make up for 
the diminution of velocity behind, as might be 
supposed, for under the circumstances, the 
same quantity of water passes through the 
compressed section, as through thelarger. It 
would appear, therefore, that a retardation of 
both the velocity and quantity of water would 
be the result of a contraction, independent of 
the abstraction beyond, for as the velocity 
backwards is diminished, the velocity, mul- 
tiplied by the section, gives the discharge 
through that section. 

When adam or sluice is placed across a 
stream running in train upon a channel which 
the action of the water has adapted to it, it is 
veryremarkable to witness the diminished effect 
that is produced in the velocity of the upstream. 
The declivity and form of the channel which ac- 
celerates the motion of the water is destroyed, 
and the height of the stream is immediately 
augmented until it adapts itself under the cir- 
cumstances to the discharge. When the chan- 
nel of a stream or river is contracted, an im- 
mediate augmentation of the height is pro- 
duced, which is quickly followed by an in- 
creased velocity. Both the flux and reflux of 
the tides between the parts to be embanked, 
will receive a permanent augmentation of velo- 
city, in consequence of the contraction of the 
channel and the uniformity of its width; and 
the velocities of the stream will vary in in- 
verse proportion to the areas of the transverse 
sections, increasing where the channel is con- 
tracted, and diminishing where it expands, 
For the quantity of water discharged through 
a given area, A, with a given mean velocity, y 
is evidently proportional to the area and velo- 
city conjointly, or to A xX V ; and as the area 
remains constant, the velocity also remains the 
same; therefore, when the area, A, varies, the 
quantity of water being the same, the mean 
velocity;-V, also varies inversely as the area ; 
and if a given quantity of water pass through 
any other area, a, with a given mean velo- 
city, v, a X v must also vary in the same time; 
consequently, A x V =a Xx v; andA:a::u:V. 
Ee, let A=17,000 sup. ft.; a= 21,000 sup. ft.; 
wv == 4-583 ft. per sec.; then V = 5-6014 ft. per 
sec. For as £7'000 : 21,000 :: 4-583 : 56614; 
and .*. (17,000 x 5-66]4) = (21,000 x 4-583) 
== 96,243 cubic ft. per sec. = the discharge. 
So that the same quantity of water passes 
through each section in the same time; in 
fact, this must always take place, in order to 
keep up a regular discharge. Now the depth 
of a running stream is dependant upon the de- 
clivity of the channel and the form and width 
of the transverse section, The consequence 
of allowing the tidal waters of a river to expand 
Over extensive lateral tracts of land adjacent 
to the main channel, is to produce in some 











degree a depression of its depth, and both the 
flux and reflux will, from this cause, be of a 
diminished velocity. But immediately that the 
spaces of those lateral tracts of land are ab- 
stracted, and by embankments the transverse 
section of a river is narrowed, the waters will 
flow and reflow with an augmented velocity 
throughout the whole of the confined chan- 
nel, but more especially at the surface in the 
middle of the greatest run of the stream; and 
at the same time the stream will increase in 
height. An enlargement of the transverse 
section, therefore, as at present, produces a 
diminution of depth and velocity, and as the 
section increases, the amount of water is aug- 
mented in much greater proportion; and con- 
versely by contracting the width of the channel 
at that part an increased depth and velocity will 
be imparted to the stream, and a somewhat less 
quantity of water will be forced up by the 
tide. This must have the effect of plac- 
ing those situations on the banks of the 
Thames in jeopardy which have hitherto been 
barely out of its influence, and a solid em- 
bankment of the river Thames would have a 
considerable tendency towards producing this 
effect. But the excellent plan proposed by Mr. 
Page can only cause an increased height ina 
very slight degree, providing the tide be al- 
lowed to flow regularly in and out of the docks; 
as the cubical contents of the wall itself, and 
the spaces proposed to be filled up in front of 
Whitehall and the Tempie-gardens, would be 
the only abstraction of water-space, and this 
abstraction is to be compensated for by dredg- 
ing above low water mark, bringing the low 
water line to the base of the terrace. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

An ordinary meeting was held on Monday 
evening last (the 10th), Mr. H. E. Kendall in 
the chair, when Mr. Charles Freeman was 
elected a fellow, and Mr. William Beck, Mr. 
Thomas Hayter Lewis, and Mr. Edwin Nash, 
were elected associates. Amongst the dona- 
tions was a curious edition (from Mr. Webb), 
of Cesar’s Commentaries, translated by Pal- 
ladio, and — at Venice in 1518. 

Mr. R. W. Billings then read a paper on 
the carving machine patented by Mr. Samuel 
Pratt, and exhibited a number of specimens 
executed by it. We shall notice this very valu- 
able invention in the ensuing week. 

The honorary secretary announced that the 
medals of the Institute would be awarded next 
year to the authors of the best essays on the 
following subjects :— 

1. On the adaptation and modification of the 
orders of the Greeks by the Romans and 
moderns. 

2. On the history and manufacture of bricks. 

And that the Soane medallion would be 
awarded to the best design for a royal chapel, 
with seats for five hundred persons, inclusive 
of the suite, attendants, and choir; the build- 
ing to be detached, and in a classic Roman, or 
Italian style. The drawings of the elevations 
and two sections to be to a scale of one-quarter 
of an inch to the foot; the plans and perspec- 
tive view to one-eighth of an inch to the foot, 
and tinted with India ink or sepia only. 

We are anxious to draw attention to thesé 
premiums, and express a hope that some of 
our readers may be induced to enter the lists 
and carry off the prize. The competition is 
not confined to members of the Institute. 

















Das Mauricue Bab. — A very extensive 
structure in the Moorish style has recently 
been erected at Kaunstadt, in Wirtemburg. 
It consists of baths, picture-galleries, rooms 
for balls and assemblies, and spacious conser- 
vatories furnished with the choicest plants, and 
disposed in the most tasteful manner. It is 
constructed of stone of two different tints laid 
in alternate courses, and all the architectaral 
members and ornamental details are said to be 
faithfully rendered from the finest specimens 
of Arabian architecture in Spain. One con- 
spicuous feature in the design is a copper dome 
richly gilt; and the octagon conservatories, 
whose sides are composed of lattice-work 
filled in with glass, have also gilded domes. 
[ts name is not yet determined upon, 
so at present it is known only by that 
which it has obtained from the public of “ Das 
Mauriche Bad,” or the Moorish bath. Zanth 
is the architect. 











INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS: 

Maron 4.—Sir John Rennie, President in 
the chair. 

The paper read was “A description of the 
Great Britain steam-ship, with en account of 
the trial voyages,” by Mr. T..R. Guppy, Assoc, 
under whose superintendence the vessel and 
engines were constructed. The paper first 
gre an account of the origin of the Great 

estern Steam-ship Company, by a few of 
the proprietors of the Great Western Rail- 
way, who thought that when their railway was 
completed, Bristol would become the natural 
port for a direct line of communication with 
New York; hence the building of the Great 
Western steamer, which succeeded beyond the 
expectation of the proprietors, with the single 
exception, that, like many other steamers, the 
machinery and fuel occupied so great a space, 
comparatively with that devoted to passengers 
and goods, as to operate prejudicially in a pe- 
cuniary point of view. The company then 
projected a second ship, and after much con- 
sideration, decided upon building it of iron, 
with peculiar direct acting engines, and in con- 
sequence of the apparent success of the expe- 
rimental ‘ Archimedes,” i rn upon 
using the screw propeller. The details of the 
construction with the dimensions were then 
given ; of the latter, as they have so repeatedly 
been published, it will suffice to mention onl 
a few ;—the length of keel, 289 feet; lengt 
aloft, 322 feet; main breadth, 50 feet 6 inches; 
depth of hold, 32 feet 6 inches, tonnage, 3,444 
tons. The weight of iron used in the hull is 
1,040 tons; the weight of woodwork in decks, 
&e., is 370 tons; weight of the engines and 
boilers without water is 520 ‘tons; the total 
weight is therefore 1930 tons. She will take 
1,000 tons of coal, and 1,000 tons of measure- 
ment goods, at a draft of 17 feet of water for- 
ward, and 17 feet 6 inches aft, 


The engines employed to drive this screw 
consist of four cylinders, each 88 inches in 
diameter, with 6 feet stroke, working with 
steam at 44 lbs. pressure, and cutting it off at 
$ th the length of the stroke. The connecting 
rods act directly in pairs upon crank pins at 
either end of the main shaft, 17 feet long by 
28 inches in diameter. Upon the main shaft 
is a toothed drum 16 feet diameter, around 
which work four pitched chains, encircling 
also a lower drum 6 feet in diameter upon the 
propeller shaft. The chains work quietly and 
smoothly, and when the engines are making 
eighteen revolutions per minute, the speed 
being nearly 2-95 to 1, the screw makes about 
fifty-three revolutions per minute. A consider- 
able portion of this shafting was 30 inches 
diameter, hollow, and formed of two courses 
of plates $ inch thick rivetted together. 


The account of the trial trips in the Bristol 
Channel, and the voyage from Bristol to 
London, abounded in curious facts. It ap- 
peared that with the engines making 184 re- 
volutions, the speed of the vessel would be 
11} knots, and the slip of the serew 13 percent. : 
even during the voyage round, with a heavy 
ale dead against her, she made upwards of 
g =e 
9$ knots. Theship behaved remarkably well; 
steered well, and although disadvantageously 
loaded, with no weight in her bottom, she 
rolled easily. In the heaviest weather the 
engines worked uniformly, and never made 
those variations in speed which are observed 
in steam-boats when the paddle-wheels are 
alternately plunged deeply; and then nearly 
out of the water. 








-_ Rattway in Inp1a.—A company has beet 
formed to construct a railway to connec’ 
Bombay with the mainland, and ultimately 
with the city of Poonah, and the Deccan. 
Government has expressed its willingness t0 
allow a free passage through its lands, and has 
recommended an Act of incorporation. The 
leading native landholders have also come 
forward to declare their concurrence to . 
a free passage through their lands. 1 here 
are no remarkable difficulties for the engine¢T~ 
ing department between the fort of Bom 
and Tamah, and the traffic in goods, produce; 
and prrsengest is verygreat. Of the advantages 
of the railway there is not the smallest doubt} 
the direct trade from Bombay into the interior 
has no other line for a road. 
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CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 





Ar the last meeting of the society, held 
March 6th, five new members were admitted, 
and the following report was read by the 
secretary :— 

“The committee have to announce the pub- 
lication of the sixth part of the ‘ Instrumenta 
Ecclesiastica ;’ which contains working-draw- 
ings of a parelose, a bier, coffin-lids, a lich- 
gate, and a font-eover. 

They have also put in hand the sixth number 
of the ‘ Illustrations of Monumental Brasses,’ 
which will complete that series in & single 
volume. The subjects chosen for illustration 
are a priest, from 8. Margaret’s, Horsmonden, 
Kent; a judge, froth 8, Petet’s, Gunby, Lis- 
colnshire; a knight afd a priest; from 
S. Mary’s, Broadwater, Sussex. 

Grants of money have been made towards 
the restoration of S: Mary’s, Stogumber, So- 
mersetshire ; 8. Mary’s; Rampisham, Dorset- 
shire; Holy Trinity, Radgwitk, Sussex ; 
S. Peter’s, Frome, Somersetshire ; and a small 
grant has been givéf in teken of approbation 
of the design for a iéw chareh at © apeltown, 
in the parish of S; John, Heelesfield, York- 
shire. 

A third part of the Transactions is in pro- 
gress. 

They would take this opportunity of making 
known that the Messrs. Powell, of the White- 
friars Glasseworks, London, have applied them- 
selves to the manufacture of flowered quarries 
from the designs put forth by the society in 
the ‘ Ecclesislogist Nos. 25, 26, and the 
‘Instrumenta Heclesiastiea,’ Part Ell. The 
manufacturers have secured @ patent for their 
process. The removal of the tax upon glass 
will now enable church-builders and re- 
storers to bring flowered-quaffies into general 
use. 

The committee give notice, in pursuance of 
law 16, that at the next meetifig, on April 24, 
they will propose that the 16th law of the 
society be suspended on the afitiiversarty meet- 
ing of May 8th, in ofder to faéilitate the gene- 
ral discussion of thé recomméiidation from the 
committee which will then bé submitted to the 
members. 

They have further detertiined that forn- 
resident members shall be allowed to vote oti 
that occasion by proxy. Forts of proxy will 
be furnished to each member at an early op- 
portunity.” 

To be, or not to be,-is still the question ; 
and the advocates of either side are activel 
canvassing for supporters on the day of trial: 
The admission of proxies is considered by sottie 
to have nearly settled the doubt, and they look 
upon the society as re-established. 


Weare not quite so certain of this ourselves, 
as we know that many of the non-residetit 
members have regarded with sorrow the pto- 
ceedings of the association. Fully impressed 
as we are, with a knowledge of the impfove- 
ment in church architecture whieh this society 
has materially aided in effecting; we woul 
rather see it completely dissolved than that it 
should be permitted to pursue the dangéfous 
path into which, by insidious hands; it has beet 
edie path, the end of which is too plainly 
visible, 








Marsies or Norra DersysHirE. — 
There still exists a considerable portion of 
ambiguity respecting the ancient trade and 
commerce of England. The district of North 
Derbyshire, from the difficulty of its approach, 
being nearly surrounded with mountainous 
ridges, and intersected by deep defiles and 
mountain passes—is equally difficult. ‘These 
combined features give that part of North 
Derbyshire denominated the High Peak, a 
dull, heavy, isolated character. Nevertheless, 
a district like North Derbyshire, abounding as 
It does with the useful ores of lead and iron, 
with other natural productions, would neces- 
sarily have some intercourse of trade in early 
ages, There is sufficient evidence to prove 


. that a very large and considerable quantity of 


Derbyshire marble, and fluor spar were ob- 
jects at that time of exportation. At the 
ifferent spar manufactories in Derby, Mat- 
lock, &e., this elegant material is worked 
into a variety of ornamental and useful articles ; 
such as vases, cups, necklaces, ear-drops, &c. 
Thousands of these are exported to foreign 
markets, 








FREEMASONS OF THE CHURCH. 


Marog llth, 1845.—The Rev. G. Pocock, 
LL.B., in the chair. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read and confirmed. Mr. 
W. P. Griffith, F.S.A.; was elected secre- 
tary. The following additional vice-presidents 
were elected: Lord John Manners, M.P.; 
Sir Walter James, M.P.; C. Baring Wall, Esgq., 
M.P.; Benjamin D’Israeli, Esq., M.P.; and 
©. Newdigate Newdegate, Esq., M.P. 

Mr. W. G. Rogers exhibited a specimen of 
ironwork from Hacpton-couti Palace, con- 
sisting of a portcullis and a porter’s guard: also 
a portrait of George IV. in mosaic, from the 
sre presented to Pope Pius VII., the only 

Fotestant portrait in the Papal palace. Mr; 
J. W. Afeher exhibited a cast from @ seal 
of Bramber Castle; Sussex, found lately under 
gtound. 

On the motion of Mr. W. P. Griffith, it was 
resolved that a deputation, consisting of the 
Rev. Hugh Haghes, B.D., Rector of St. 
John’s, Clerkenwell; the Rev. G. Pocock, 
LL.B.; Messrs. ©. H. Smith, T. Dighton, 
W. G. Rogers, and Mr. J. Finn, should wait 
upott Messrs. Reid and Co., to endeavour to 
dissuade them from disfiguring St. John’s 
Gate, Clerkenwell, with compo, now com- 
menced, and if successful, that the secretary 
should call a public meeting to adopt imme- 
diate measures for its careful restoration. 

Mr. J. W. Archer then read a discourse 
upon the existing monumental brasses of Eng- 
land, 

The lecturer explained, that monuments de- 
seribed by the conventional term brasses, weré 
cnianed of various alloys, some of which he 
described. He then spoke of the knowledge 
of the principles of architecture and of the 
arts, generally cultivated by churchmen of the 
middle ages, and ascribed to them the design 
of some of the monumental brasses. This was 
followed by some description of the process by 
which a brass was executed, and the work- 
manship was ascribed to the goldsmiths of 
the time; the tombs of Richard II. and 
Queen Eleanor were as evidence of the 
combined operation of the goldsmiths, and en- 
gravers’ work. After this, the leeturer 
touched upon the arts of the thirteenth een- 
tury, and produced arguments in support of 
the existence of an original school Of aft if 
England previous to the revival in Italy. Sonie 
circumstances indicating the inttoduetion of 
certain features of Greek aft during thé 
thirteenth century were mentioned, atid sevé= 
tal brasses of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries described. In the exami- 
nation of certain tombs a resemblance” was 
discovered between the appearance of the body 
and the effigy on the tomb. A monumental 
brass, recently found in the city, was men- 
tioned; as affording evidence of the use of 
edlour, and the nature of the material, 
The destruction of brasses, both before and 
aftef the Reformation, was commented upon, 
and some suggestions were thrown out with 
tégatd to the possibility of brasses, which 
had béen concealed in troubled times, being 
discovered. 

The lecturer, in conclusion, spoke of the 
utility of the monumental brasses, as guides to 
historical painters for costume, &c.; described 
the decline of the art, and its ultimate disuse, 
and delivered some reasons for its revival, 
which he had undertaken and made some 
progress in. He expressed a hope that, in the 
awakened inquiry now going on relative 
to church architecture and decoration, the 
beauty and religious character of the old 
monumental brass might entitle it to due 
attention and an appropriate place among the 
accessories of pointed architecture. 








OrpHan WorkKING Scuoot, City-roav.— 
The great increase of claimants upon the 
benefits of this charity have induced the com- 
mittee to erect a larger and more commodious 
building, which is now being carried into exe- 
cution at Haverstock-hill, Hampstead-road, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Ainger, who 
has furnished the design. Ina circular issued 
by the committee, it is stated that 6,200/., 
out of the benefactions of deceased governors 
and friends, have already been expended, by 
order of the general court, in the purchase of 
the ground. About 14,000/, are required for 
the completion of the plan. : 











MUSEUMS OF ART. 


Mr. Ewart a few evenings since obtained 
leave to bring in a bill to enable town-coun- 
cils to establish museums of art in corporate 
towns. The advantages that must arise from 
encouraging a taste for the arts by the means 
i: a are so great, so various, and so 
evident, that no diversity of opinion was ex- 
pressed in the House. 


In introducing the subject, the hon. member 
took oecasion to say that there existed peculiar 
circumstances at the present time for affording 
facility in the diffusion of works of art through- 
out the country. By the railways, specimens 
might be sént down to the different large 
towns, and it would be the fault of the Govern- 
ment if there should be one without a museum 
of such a chafacter as would give a sound taste 
for the arts, and thus enable the people to 
apply the skill they thereby attained to manu- 
factures, He trusted, therefore, that before 
long he should see the system of schools of 
design generally perfected throughout the 
country. But exhibitions of works of art were 
moreover necessary to educate the eye of the 

ople: It was well known that until the 

mans had an abundance of specimens, and, 
as it were, were educated by the eye, they 
never themselves made any great progress in 
the arts. 


Mr. Wyse, in seconding the motion, pointed 
out the number of contingencies to which vo- 
luntary institutions were subject, and how 
difficult it was to guarantee the continuance of 
them if they depended solely on the disposi- 
tion of the inhabitants of large towns. 


Sir Robert Peel suggested, that instead of 
giving the town-council too extensive powers 
to tax the yy oe for the purposes contemplated, 
they should first endeavour to obtain by volun- 
tary contributions, sufficient money to provide 
the museum ; the edifice béing ereeted by such 
mean, on the clear undefétanding that it would 
be henceforth maintainéd by local taxation. 
Such a.plan would insuré the permanency of 
the museum, and afford @ guarantee and an 
encouragement to the ri¢el and liberal to come 
forward in order to establish the museum. 
The satie experiment had been tried success- 
fally ii respect to the éndowment of new 
—— If the es should obtain 
the ér proposed, he d they would thus 
iialle it 6a ervient to loeal liberality and im- 
provement. He had no doubt that the effect 
of stieh @ plan would be to lead many of the 
resident gentlemen of eaeh feighbourhood not 
merely to assist in rearifig the edifice, but in 
supplying it with valuable presents. 


Mr. Brotherton subsiiftéd a calculation he 
had made with regatd t6 a large town with 
which he was connected, by which it appeared 
that a tax of one halfpenny in the pound would 
be sufficient to raise a building which should 
cost 50,0007. He further stated, that it was 
much better to cultivate @ taste for the arts at 
the public expense, than to raise a large 
amount of taxation for the prevention and 
punishment of crime. 


Mr. M. Gore thought that the proposed 
step would tend not only to raise the arts and 
sciences to a loftier eminence, but at the same . 
time, while improving the morals and purify- 
ing the spirit of the people, it would extend 
the basis on which rested the foundation of 
peace, security, and national prosperity. 


Mr. Labouchere observed, that the proposed 
measure would afford a very important assist - 
ance in the promotion of the objects of the 
school of design, which was extending its ope- 
rations throughout the country, and accom- 
plishing the greatest good in many branches of 
manufacture. He thought it to be of great 
importance that the people should have oppor- 
tunities of seeing models of works of art of | 
the highest class ; and without it all schools of 
design would labour in vain to diffuse a correct 
taste in art and drawing. The very best 
models happened to be those which could be - 
supplied at an extremely cheap rate—casts of 
the bést statues of antiquity and bas-reliefs. 
The late Sir F. Chantrey, who, to his honour, 
raised himself from humble circumstances, 
used to be a constant attendant in the School 
of Design, and often regretted that he had not 
had his mind trained and his eyes educated by 
being accustomed to such works of art from 


an earlier period of his life, 
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STONE FIRE-PLACE AT GASDEN OLD MANOR-HOUSE, 
NEAR MALMSBURY, WILTS. 
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MOULDINGS ROUND OPENING, AT LARGE. 
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STONE FIRE-PLACE AT GASDEN OLD 
MANOR-HOUSE, NEAR MALMSBURY, 
WILTS. 


Tue fire-place represented on the adjoining 

age, is in my opinion, a much better example 
of the architecture of James [. than either of 
those from Hickes’s Hall* or Boston House.+ 
This is in the great chamber of the old manor- 
house at Gasden, in Wilts, situated near the 
picturesque village of Charlton, and is entirely 
of stone. 

The building, which is now. occupied as 
a farm-house, contains little else worth 
notice, excepting one or two good ceilings, 
and some very rich iron turn-buckles to the 
lead casements. I have not been able to meet 
with any history of the building, neither can 
I get much information respecting the shield 
of arms in the centre of the fire-place; it 
appears to contain the arms of Oldgrave or 
Owlgrave, and Colt (the latter was a Wilts 
family); the former bore azure, a fess engrailed 
between three owls argent; Colt bears argent, 
a fess azure, between three horses courant 
sable. ‘These are apparently the arms, but 
the pedigree shews no connection between 
them. It must remain conjectural as to whom 
the shield belonged. 

C. J. RicHarpson. 








THE PARISH OF CHELSEA, AND THE 
METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENT 
COMMISSIONERS. 


Tue inhabitants of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, have 
addressed a memorial to the Improvement 
Commissioners to the following effect; we 
hope the example will not be lost sight of by 
other parishes :— -, 

“That, looking upon London as the centre 
of the monied world, and, as a necessary .con- 
sequence, the place where the business of the 
United Kingdom, its colonies, and dependen- 
cies, and the business of the whole world, to 
a great extent, must be concentrated ; viewing 
it also as the seat of Government, the focus 
of literature, art, and science, it is obvious that 
it must, with its present: extraordinary and 
daily increasing facilities of communication, 
go on attracting larger and larger numbers to 
it from all parts of the world. 

That successive governments, foreseeing this, 
and bearing in mind the increase of traffic 
which must necessarily spring from it, have, 
with a wise forethought, which.is greatly to be 
admired, done all in their power’ to improve 
the leading thoroughfares of the metropolis by 
widening them where practicable, and making 
more direct communications, and opening up 
new ones, where required. 

That by these means the city and the ap- 
proaches to it from all parts, have been:im- 
proved to an extent which would have been 
deemed impracticable half a century ago. 

That, notwithstanding these great improve- 
ments, however, it is obvious greater facilities 
of communication will soon be required ; and 
since little more can be effected in the forma-. 
tion of new lines of thoroughfare than is now 
being effected, or about to be effected, the 
question naturally arises, what other arrange- 
ments can be made to meet the expected in- 
crease of traffic? 

That, in the opinion of your memorialists, 
there is no other mode of making this: provi- 
sion but by rendering the river ‘Thames, which 
runs through the very heart of the metropolis, 
more available for steam-boat traffic. 

That, considering the wonderful increase of 
traffic by these boats of late years, and the 
advantages they hold out in point of cheapness, 
celerity, and comfort to the passengers, there 
1s little doubt they would become the common 
means of transit to all persons residing along 
the densely-crowded Pat of our river, pro- 
vided proper stations were made at convenient 
Spots along its banks, and proper accommoda- 
tion were provided at them for passengers 
whilst waiting for embarkation. 

That by this mode it appears to your memo- 


rialists, provision might easily be made for an 


increase of traffic to any conceivable extent, 
not only to the great relief of the main tho- 
roughfares from the vehicles that would other- 


. Wise be crowded therein, but the great advan- 


tage of the public. 
hat, important as this provision for the 





* See page 562, vol. ii. 
t See page 570, vol, ii, 





growing traffic of the metropolis would be, | 


commercially considered, there is another point 
of view in which it would be of equal, if not 
greater, importance; viz. as a means of cheap 
and ready conveyance to the large multitudes 
of the working population who reside in the 
densely-crowded neighbourhoods on both sides 
of the Thames, to open spots on the banks 
of the river beyond the metropolis, ~ which 
might now be easily secured, for their exer- 
cise and healthful recreation. 
That, considering the rapid rate at which the 
suburbs of the metropolis are extending in all 
directions, and the distance people must conse- 
quently travel from the centre of the metropolis, 


through crowded thoroughfares, before they. 


can reach the open country forair and exercise,— 
the importance of providing larger open spaces 
on the banks of the ‘Phames as places of resort 
to the working classes, cannot possibly be over- 
rated. 

That, under this impression, your memo- 
rialists have heard with great delight the inten- 
tion of her Majesty’s commissioners to re- 
commend an embankment of the Thames, so 
as to form a handsome road from Vauxhall- 
bridge to Battersea-bridge, considering as they 
do, that such embankment, with a broad and 
handsome foot and carriage way attached to it, 
would not only be one of the greatest orna- 
ments of the metropolis, but a great advantage 
to all classes therein, and in particular to the 
working classes before referred to. 

That to make such embankment, however, 
of the greatest public utility, your memorialists 


humbly submit that the means of continuing it 


onward to Fulham ought at once to be secured, 
if not rendered immediately available. They 
would, therefore, strongly urge upon your 
honourable Board the necessity of purchasing 
a belt of land along the banks of the river, 
of a sufficient breadth for carrying out the 
three following purposes:—lst. The forma- 
tion of ornamental walks next the river, for 
the use of the myriads of working people, who 
would avail themselves of the convenience and 
cheapness of steam-buat transit, to enjoy the 
pure air and delightful scenery that would be 
thus afforded them. 2nd. The construction 
of a handsome carriage-drive from Chelsea to 
Fulham, for the use of the upper classes. 


And 3rd.° The erection of a series of villas’ 


along that line’ of road, the sites of ‘which 
would, in the opinion of your memorialists, 
sell for more than would pay the whole expense 
of the purchase of the land in its presént State, 
and the formation of the embankment. 

That if this noble undertaking were carried 
out in the style in which the Government 
has hitherto been accustomed to carry out its 
plans, your memorialists confidently believe 
that it would excel in real utility and beauty of 
design, any thing which has yet been ac- 
complished in any city in Europe. 

That your memorialists, besides forming part 
of the community to be benefited by the 
admirable work, conceive they have an 
especial claim to urge its execution, inasmuch 
as they are inhabitants of a parish containing 
a population of upwards of 45,000 persons, 
who have been paying for many years the extra 
duty of 8d. per ton upon all coals Brought 
into London, and have thereby contributed 
towards the carrying out the improvements in 
other parts of the metropolis, while they have 
as yet derived no advantage from any im- 
provement effected in their own locality. 

That your memorialists, contemplating the 
improvement which would be effected by the 
embankment upon a part of their parish, have 
been induced to seek the aid of the legislature, 
for the purpose of effecting improvements in 
other parts of the parish at their own expense, 
and a bill for that purpose is now before 
Parliament. 

That as a parish in the vicinity of the royal 
palace, struggling to emancipate itself from the 
very degraded position in which it has been 
left for many years, your memorialists confi- 
dently look forwards to the embankment as a 
work that would have a greater effect in 
stimulating improvement in their neighbour- 
hood, and raising it in the scale of metropo- 
litan districts, than any thing else that could 
be devised. 

For these reasons, therefore, your memo- 
rialists earnestly entreat your honourable 
Board that you would be pleased to use your 
best exertions to cause the embankment of the 
Thames, from Vauxhall-bridge to Battersea- 





bridge, on the Middlesex side, to be carried 
out with the least possible delay, and also to 
insure the continuation of the same onward to 
Fulham in the mode above referred to as soon 
as | er yemmrns ; 
nd your memorialists will ever pray, &c.” 








LAYING OUT STREETS AND. ALLEYS. 


Sir,—I will further intrude on your colamns 
upon the remaining question in the circular of 
the; official referees concerning streets, quoted 
in your leading article of the 25th January. 
Upon this point the opinion of the referees is 
thus given ;—“ Streets formed after the passing 
of the Act must be built in conformity with the 
provisions of the Metropolitan Buildings Act, 
see section 52, and that the mere setting or 
laying out will not be sufficient to take them 
out of the Act.” Feeling that in some cases 
this might press hardly, they say, “If parties 
are prejudiced by the enactment, they must 
seek relief under the 9th or 10th sections.” 
Did this proposed relief exist, it would be but 
an appeal to them from: their own previous 
decision,-expressed by sanctioning the issuing 
of a summons; but by some oversight they 
have quoted sections that have literally nothing 
to do with the matter ; these sections referring 
exclusively to parties who have entered into 
agreements by which they were permitted to 
form streets and alleys of a dimension and 
form proscribed by the Act, to assess the 
amount of damage they sustain as against 
their.landlord:;: and consequently can have no 
effect -in:relation . to‘ parties having luid out 
such streets on their own land, or under an 
agreement or lease where no such operation 
formed part of the consideration. 

To make the matter intelligible, it may be 
well to state, the-date of the passing of the Act 
was 9th August, 1844, set up by the dictum of 
the referees versus Ist January, 1845. I am 
aware of the difficulty of proving a negative, 
but their assumption of a tage date (the 
passing of the Act) woul 
to prove that in their opinion streets form 
previous to that period might be built upon; 
and forthe term “ built” I thank them vepy 
much. = 

. I object to the substitution of the 9th August 
for the Ist. January, for this reason: the. 
public had permission given them to do certain 
acts before Ist of January, amongst others, by 
section 2, under the head “ Hereafter to be 
built,” we find “to apply to all streets or 
alleys not laid out before the said !st day of 
January, or which, being laid out, shall not be 
rendered fit for use within twelve months 
thereafter.” Here is a positive enactment, in 
my opinion, not at all controlled by section 52, 
which, being uncertain, would not be per- 
mitted to over-ride such positive permission, 
It is stated in section 52, “Be it enacted with 
regard to such streets and other ways hereafter 
formed, so far as relates to securing a sufficient 
width thereof.” I contend this precedent 
paragraph, by the word “hereafter,” applies 
to section 2, “ already built,” as above quoted, 
and then comes “‘ That from the passing of 
this Act all the conditions, regulations, and 
directions contained in the schedule (1) to 
this Act annexed shall be duly observed and 
performed ;” here is at least contradiction 
against previous, positive, and intelligible per- 
mission. ; 

This brings us to the discussion in what 
way such streets or alleys laid.out before the 
9th August, or Ist January (as the case may be 
decided ), may be built upon. — It is quite clear 
that parties may now, as heretofore, at any 
time layout streets or alleys, of what form and 
size they please, provided no attempt is made 
to build upon those not in accordance with the 
Act.” The referees have negatively admitted 
that such streets and alleys may be “ built” 
without reference to the new Act, if formed 
(as they state) previous to the passing of the 
Act. As practical men, they saw, being under 
the head “already built,” it implied erections 
to be put thereon, and not the mere forming 
the street; this will remove a world of doubt 
as to what a “commencement” is. It appears 
to me evident that any party having so laid 
out a street or alley before Ist January, and 
completing the same within twelve months, 
may cover it with buildings perfectly irre- 
spective of the new Act. 

In your leading article of 25th January, 
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ou quote, as the opinion of the official re- 
erees, “as to the mode of erection whic 
may be pursued with regard to buildings so 
commenced” (i. e. duly commenced before 
January 1), “we are of opinion that as to such 
buildings within the operation of the old 
Buildings Act (14 Gea: 3, ¢. 78), they must be 
built according to the provisions of that Act, 
since these proceedings, commenced or taken 
under that Act before the lst January, are 
not repealed.” In the case stated in my letter 
22nd February, I feel that I owe the referees 
an apology for venturing to assume they had 
Pee | this exception; but with this 
knowledge included in the circular to the 
district surveyors, how came the district sur- 
veyor, having received admitted legal notice 
under the old Act, to issue the summons? 
And still more startling is it that the referees, 
in opposition to their own dictum, appointed 
a hearing of the case, attended on our part by 
three surveyors and witnesses. Who is to pay 
eur costs for this ? 


Having now touched upon each point in 
the circular from the referees, I propose for 
the present to intrude on your columns with 
one further letter only, proposing concisely to 
set dut the points at issue—to bring the whole 
matter by a kind of abstract before your 
readets, that such course may be taken as 
shall be deemed expedient. It must be evident 
the referees cannot notice such statements; 
and being but the opinions of an individual, 
they can lead to no practical result. In my 
last Jetter I stated my intention of declining 
the proposed conference with the referees; 
upon consideration, I felt I was not justified 
in so doing, inasmuch as the interview was 
not proposed to discuss the merits of the case 
(another day being named for the hearing 
thereof), but simply to discuss my allegations 
of irregularities in the proceedings. I am 
really glad that I attended the meeting; and 
have much pleasure in stating that in an 
extended conference, free discussion was per- 
mitted on the smallest point, and an evident 
desire evinced. to elicit the truth. 


Although I do not feel myself at liberty to 

ive to the public the details of the discussion, 
it has enabled me to arrive at a conclusion in 
my own mind of what the duties were intended 
to be, and as my allegations and the reply of 
the district surveyor, whom I met, have become 
public records, I do not feel the same hesita- 
tion in bringing them forward in illustration of 
ww, arguments in my promised concluding letter. 

y present impression is, that the duties of 
the official referees are more defined than we 
have imagined, but that difficulty to some con- 
siderable extent, will arise from a want of con- 
trolling power to prevent parties unnecessarily 
calling in the district surveyors, and through 
them moving the office of the official referees. 
My present view is, that the machinery once 
put in motion, there is no alternative but to 
proceed; but it would be a disgrace to the in- 
telligence and science of the present day to 
imagitie that a well-constructed drag might 
not be adapted to check a body impelled by 
the most fearful impetus; and I have a glim- 
mering of hope ‘that a safety valve may be 
constructed through the medium of the Com- 
missioners of Works and Buildings, by the 
power delegated to them by sec. i upon a 
fair and candid ‘representation being made to 
them of difficulty having arisen in the con- 
struction to be put on certain clauses, 

Greenway Rosins. 








Tat Cuurcu.—At a meeting, held two 
weeks ago, of the Incorporated Society for pro- 
moting the enlargement, building, and re- 
pairing of churches and chapels, grants were 
voted towards building two new churches— 
viz. at Seer Green, near Slough, and at 
Sandown, in the Isle of Wight; and towards 
rebuilding, with enlargement, the churches at 
Croxdale, near Durham; Illogan, near Red- 
ruth; Puttoxhill, near Silsoe; Runcorn, 
Cheshire ; Goytreas, near Pontypool; Brad- 
poole, near Bridport; and Woolfardsworthy, 
near Crediton. And likewise towards the en- 
largement or otherwise increasing the accom- 
modation in the following churches—viz. 
Whimpole, near Honiton, Devonshire ; Mar- 
ket Bosworth, Leicestershire ; Haverfordwest, 
South Wales; and Coombe Bisset, near 
Salisbury. ; ‘ 





WORKS IN THE PROVINCES. 


Ar Bury St. Edmund’s, a move has already 
been made towards establishing a museum 
of art in that town. The chamber over the 
abbey gate has been suggested as being well- 
adapted for the purpose, both as regards size 
and locality. A correspondent of the Bury and 
Suffolk Herald states, that from the well-known 
liberality of the Marquis of Bristol, but little 
doubt exists of his willingness to grant it for 
the object proposed. rests 

At the great Highland gathering, in August 
next, in celebration of the “ forty-five,” and 
which is to take place in the centre of one of 
the most wild, beautiful, and picturesque scenes 
in the Highlands, a magnificent celtic cairn is 
to be erected to the memory of the author of 
‘‘ Waverley.” Every individual present, of 
whatever country, will have the opportunity of 
“adding a stone to the cairn” of the mighty 
wizard. 

At Liverpool, a new observatory has re- 
cently been erected by the corporation. It is 
near the south-west corner of the Waterloo 
Dock, and a few yards from the river wall, 
The building is of hewn red free-stone two 
stories in height. The principal front is to 
the south, with a central semi-circular pro- 
jection, There is a smaller frontage to the 
west, affording a fine view of the river and the 
Cheshire shore. The chief apartments con- 
sist of the chronometer room, the transit room, 
and the equatorial room. The primary object 
of the observatory is not so much for 
general astronomical observations, as for 
the practical purposes of ascertaining true 
time for the accurate rating of ships’ chrono- 
meters,—in other words, for the immediate use 
and benefit of the port, in this respect, a 
desideratum which has long been felt. 

Application will shortly be made to Par- 
liament for an Act to construct certain re- 
servoirs at the head of the river Kent, in 
Westmoreland. It appearsfrom a petition lately 
presented to the House of Commons from the 
inhabitants of Staveley, that the falls of water 
on the river have been the great source of 
trade, and, by the drainage of land and a lake 
called Kentmere Tarn, the river is more easily 
influenced by floods and drought, so that 
many have suffered severely from the want of 
water in dry seasons. That many falls are 
still unoccupied by mills whose value would be 
increased by a constant supply of water. That 
coal ds very dear, and consequently water is 
the only power obtainable in the neighbour- 
hood; and that unless reservoirs are con- 
structed, the river Kent will become altogether 
unprofitable for manufacturing purposes. 

At St. Ives, the new National Schools are 
progressing very fast towards completion ; the 
style is Gothic, and the building will be orna- 
mental to the town. The master is appointed, 
and the schools will be opened this spring. 

At Coventry, a commodious and substantial 
new school-room, belonging to Bailey’s charity, 
has recently been erected at the back of the 
old premises in Little Park-street. It was 
opened for the first time on Sunday morning 
last, in the presence of the school trustees and 
several clergymen. 

A public meeting was held last week at 
Rotherham, Yorkshire, for the purpose of 
adopting measures for the establishment of 
public baths, A company has in consequence 
been formed, and the necessary funds are to 
be raised by the issue of shares of 5/. each, A 
provisional committee was appointedjto canvass 
the town and neighbourhood for subscribers, 
to look out for an eligible site, obtain 
plans and estimates, and to report to a future 
meeting of subscribers at the earliest possible 
opportunity. A letter was read from Mr. 
Buller, one of the secretaries of the London 
committee for forming public baths and wash- 
houses, offering any aid which might be in his 
power to facilitate the object of the meeting. 

A public company has been formed for the 
parppes of improving the outfall below Lynn, 
in Norfolk, and for reclaiming from the sea 
30,000 acres of land, part of the estuary called 
“the Wash,” between the counties of Norfolk 
and Lincoln. To carry out the object, it is 
proposed to raise a capital of 500,000/, The 
trustees consist of Earl Fitzwilliam, Sir 
Thomas Hare, Bart., Earl of Orford, Lord 
George Bentinck, M.P., William Bagge, Esq., 
M.P., and W.W. Chute, Esq., M.P. TheDuke 
of Portland has subscribed 5,000/. towards the 
undertaking. 








- At Deal, the Commiésiotiers of Pavement 
have detérmined upon purchasing the houses 
at the south of the Esplanade, and throwing 
the sites thereof into the street. The town 
will be considerably improved by this judicious 
step on the part of the trust. 

At Northampton, a tne is about to 
be erected in commemoration of her Majesty 
and Prince Albert passing through that city on 
their late visit to the Marquis and Marchio- 
ness of Exeter, at Burleigh House. The 
noble marquis, as lord lieutenant of the county, 
has addressed a communication to the Mayor 
of Northampton, signifying her Majesty’s con- 
sent at the intended new establishment bearing 
the name of “ The Victoria Dispepsary.” 

At Exeter, the members of “‘ The Episcopal 
Free Church” have purchased a site on the 
east side of Southernhay, nearly opposite the 
entrance to the cathedral close, for the purpose 
of erecting a sacred building. 

At Hull, the Victoria Promenade is pro- 
gressing most favourably, although little has 
lately been heard of it. Lord Fitzwilliam, 
Lord Milton, and the Hon. Mr. Fitzwilliam, 
have recently become shareholders. The pro- 
moters have had their attention up to the 
present time almost entirely directed towards 
procuring the requisite land. The committee 
of the Church Building Fund have fixed upon 
the neighbourhood of Kingston College as an 
eligible site for the proposed new ehureh at 
Hall. The church is to be dedicated to St. 
Paul. 

The proposal to build a bridge over the 
Mersey has been revived, and Mr. William 
Stuart, a Scottish ‘_ rp has submitted a 
very ingenious plan for carrying the project 
into effect. 

The political friends and admirers of the 
late Lord Holland have subscribed 5,000/. for 
a monument to his memory, to be placed in 
Westminister Abbey. he committee of 
management have intrusted the execution of 
the work to Mr. Baily, the Royal Academi- 
cian. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury has just concluded 
a treaty with a building company in Cheshire, 
by which his lordship receives 35,000/. for 
85 acres of his extensive property in that 
county. 

An important project is in contemplation, 
which, if carried out, will prove of immense 
advantage to Maidstone and the surrounding 
country. The proposition is to deepen and 
widen the River Medway, so‘as to make it 
navigable up to Maidstone. 

The Council of the United Service Institu- 
tion, in Scotland-yard, have lately purchased the 
adjoining house of Lord Stuart de Rothsay, for 
3,500/., subject to a ground-rent of 250/. a 
year. The purchase has been made with the 
view of enlarging the museum, and construct- 
ing a capacious lecture-room. The Earl of 
Arundel, who is vice-president, has contributed 
the liberal donation of 1002. towards the con- 
templated improvements. 

It appears that Prince Albert was so much 
delighted with the game of tennis whilst at 
Brighton, that it is his Royal Highness’s 
intention to build a tennis court at Bucking- 
ham-palace. 








Ar.es.—Plans have been made (says the 
Constitutionnel) for the restoration of the 
Amphitheatre of Arles, and the Church of 
St. Ouen at Rouen. The estimated expensé 
of the first is 400,000f. and of the second 
1,400 ,000f. 

Watts Buitt over Wetts. — A short 
time ago, when a shepherd’s wife at Aspenden, 
near Buntingford, was sitting with her children 
before the fire, the fire-place, hearth, .stove, 
the children’s seats, and every other article in 
the vicinity disappeared, sinking down, 38 
through atrap-door. It turned out that the 
fire-place sunk into an old well that had been 
built upon for more than half acentury. The 
aperture left is about six feet in diameter, an 
the depth, as far as can be ascertained, for the 
debris, sixty feet, and containing a great 
quantity of water. About seventy years since 
the premises were in the oceupation of Mr. 
Penn, a brewer, and it is supposed that the 
well was not arched over when built upon. 
Very recently we observed a new agi 
built upon oak planking over a well, without 
an arch. It is to be hoped the above recorded 
narrow escape may serve ae a warning 
‘such a practice. & 
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Rew Gooks. 


e Geologist’s Text Book. By Proressor 
Bie reer Van Voorst, onde § 1845. 

A KNOWLEDGE of the principles of geology 
jsfalmost essential to engineers and architects. 
In making roads and canals, tunnelling, the 
selection of sites, and the materials for build- 
ings, digging for water, and draining lands, it 
will be found of the utmost value. It is not to 
be expected, neither is it necessary, that every 
architect should be a professed geologist; but 
he should have such a general knowledge of 
the science as shall shew him where to go for 
information when the special occasion arises, 
and how to avail himself of it efficiently. 

The publication before us is not intended 
for those who have no previous acquaintance 
with the study, but as a companion in the 
field or closet to a student who has been 
taught the principles, but is not yet familiar 
with the practice, of the subject. In fact, it 
is an analysis, and a very able one, of a larger 
work on geology by the same author,—a 
summary of the actual condition of the 
science, and an intimation of how far coriclu- 
sions in vogue may be admitted as sound, 
and acted on with confidence. It is an 
able work, and may be safely consulted. 


A Report of the Proceedings of the British 
Archeological Association, at the first Ge- 
neral Mocking held at Canterbury. By 
Aurrep Joan Dunkin. J. Russell Smith, 
London: 1845. 

Tais volume, of which only 150 copies have 
been printed, contains a full and very correct 
account of all that occurred at Canterbury 
in September last, and cannot fail to be ac- 
ceptable as a record, to those who attended. 
Sir William Betham’s paper, “ On the origin 
of Idolatry ;” the Rev. J. B. Deane’s valuable 
essay “On the early sepulchral remains 
extant in Great Britain;”” Mr. Lowe’s paper 
“On the Pelham Buckle ;” and the result 
of Mr. Stapleton’s erudite researches illustra- 
tive of the succession to the barony of William 
of Arques; are given at considerable length. 
The most interesting part of its contents to us 
is the translation of Gervase’s account of the 
burning of the ancient cathedral of Canterbury 
in the year 1174, and its re-erection in 1175- 
1184, by Mr. Edward Cresy, jun.; to which 
we may perhaps return on another occasion. 
The editor states in the preface, what is pro- 
bably true, that “he had no pecuniary object 
in printing this report, else he might have 
realized a large sum by extending the im- 
pressions ;”” but was actuated solely by a desire 
to pay a tribute to those gentlemen who either 
actually attended at Canterbury, or by their 
papers or gifts contributed to its success. 

The future fate of this association is some- 
what doubtful; unfortunately at this moment 
there are two committees in existence carrying 
on its business, and we all know the insecurity 
of two stools. Those who wish well to the 
association will endeavour to remove exist- 
ing difficulties, aid by persuading each party 
to yield something, and in effecting an har- 
monlous coaiition. 











Continentan ArcHiITECTURE. — Profes- 
sor Gartner of Munich, is about to follow the 
examples set by Schinkel and Klenze, in pub- 
lishing a series of all the principal buildings he 

as executed. The professor succeeded 
Klenze as the king’s special architect, and has 
erected most of the recent monumental struc- 
tures in the Bavarian capital. The work will 
doubtiess be an interesting and valuable addi- 
tion to the architect’s library. 

Prince A.sert.— His Royal Highness 
continues to manifest considerable interest in 
Matters of science and art. A few days since, 
after presiding at a meeting of the commission 
for romoting the fine arts in the rebuilding of 
the Palace of Westminster, the Prince went over 
the new stracture with Mr. Barry and the con- 
tractor. Last Saturday evening, his Royal 
Highness visited Lord Northampton and the 
fellows of the Royal. Society, and examined 
with much apparent pleasure, the various in- 
ventions and works of art which were ex- 
hibited, We should like to see the Prince oc- 
casionally call around him at the palace some 
oo — ees and men of seienece. The 
* such, strange to say, are never seen 
in the list of the ‘reget dincer party.” 


Correspondence. 


THE OFFICIAL REFEREES. 


Sir,—The letter of your correspondent 
“Censor” will, I think, justify me in trou- 
bling you with a few remarks upon the subject 
of the manner in which business is conducted 
by the Trafalgar-square “ Board.” ‘ Censor,” 
it would appear from his letter, expects that 
the referees and the registrar should be con- 
tinually on view to any person who may wish 
to look at them. On this point, since reading 
his letter, I have thought much, and on look- 
ing to “the Act” I find that one of its pri- 
mary objects is to prevent, fur the future, the 
“ diversity of practice” that has hitherto ex- 
isted. Now, Sir, I should like to ask “Censor” 
whether if he were to be permitted at all times 
to see the referees, this object would not in all 
probability be defeated; it could not be ex- 
pected that they should be always together, 
and if they were not so, it would be quite pos- 
sible for a man to obtain orders diametrically 
opposing each other from the “ referees ;” and 
even if it were possible for these gentlemen 
(they being in the same profession) always 
to see things in the same light, what is to 
be done about the registrar? he has the power 
of refusing to sanction their proceedings if, in 
his opinion, they are contrary to law. Assum- 
ing, therefore, that I am correct in my pre- 
mises, what arrangement can be better than 
that all matters should be determined by the 
referees andthe registrar sitting as a board? In 
this manner the chances are, that diversity of 
practice will not, at all events, find its way to 
head quarters. Again, the Act requires that 
all cases should be registered; how, I would 
ask, could this be done if the business were 
half transacted in the private rooms of the 
referees, without the knowledge of the 
registrar? It should also, I think, be borne 
in mind that the referees are referees, and that 
in consequence it would be highly improper 
for them to hold any conversation with one 
person, upon a matter whereon they may after- 
wards have to decide as judges between him 
and others. If 1 understand “ Censor,” he 
would have us believe, that so great is the 
desire to obtain,fees, that even the clerk cannot 
be seen without a fee. This appears to me 
to be a particularly unfair part of his letter. 
The professional character of the gentlemen 
in question ought to have protected them from 
such a charge; but has “‘ Censor” really been 
made to pay for his conversation with the 
clerk? If he has, he has been treated very dif- 
ferently from myself or any of my acquaint- 
ances : a scale of fees hangs up in the waiting- 
room, but no unnecessary allusion thereto has 
ever been made to me by the gentlemen that 
I have seen. Much more might be said upon 
the subject of ‘‘ Censor’s”’ communication, but 
I fear that my letter has already exceeded the 
limits tha" will enable you to give it a corner 
in your valuable journal. 


I am, Sir, &c. FAIRPLAY. 





COMPETITION—-CANTERBURY WORKHOUSE, 


Sir,—The profession are, I think, more in- 
debted to the articles in your valuable pages on 
the subject of competition, than to all the other 
sources they now have of obtaining or diffus- 
ing information, May I request you to havea 
vigilant eye on the Canterbury Incorpora- 
tion. 


I first saw the notice in your number of 
February 22nd. A fortnight only was given 
to prepare the plans. Not too much, if an 
architect has any thing else to do. I accord- 
ingly wrote by the same night’s post for infor- 
mation, and waited day by day for an answer, 
till, in fact, Lgave the matter up. However, 
on Saturday last, I received (too late to be 
answered by that night’s post), a letter from 
Canterbury, wherein I was informed that the 
writer had enclosed me a sketch of the ground 
and all other particulars. Well, I thought 
this civility eame rather too late, for it only left 
me four days to make my designs, as on Fri- 
day they must have gone down to be opened on 
Saturday; but faney my dismay, Sir, when I 
went to look further, there was neither sketch, 
nor particulars, in the envelope. In fact, all 
I had was, “ Sir, I have the honour to enclose” 
—and the enclosed was—nothing /!—Now I 
must have written again to Canterbury, ex- 
plaining the mistake, and must have received 
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my answer back, and I should like to know 
what time I should then have had left. Pray 
keep your eye on the Canterbury Incorpora- 
tion ;—there will be something curious in that 
matter before they have done. ‘The official, 
whoever it was, takes half the time allotted to 
do all the work to answer a letter ; and then hé 
sends me a nice little parcel of moonshine. 
Again I say, pray mo f your eye on thé Can- 
terbury Incorporation !!—TI am, Sir, &c., 
An ARCHITEOT. 








IMPURE AIR FROM SEWERS. 


Sir,—In Taz Buizper of Feb. 15, I was 
pleased to read a communication by Mr. G. 

awkins, at the Institute of Architects, on the 
subject of sewerage. Much eredit is due to 
that gentleman for his valuable and gratifying 
information; but a great, if not the greatest, 
evil was unnoticed,—that is, with regard to 
the most efficacious means of preventing the 
efiuvia, and impure air or gas, arising or 
escaping from the sewer through the gratings 
in the street. 

The reports of the most eminent physicians 
prove that during the time the cholera raged 
in England, the greatest number of victims to 
that disease was to be found in the immediate, 
neighbourhood of open sewers, and near those 
gratings from which escaped the impure air, or 
gas, generated in the covered sewers which are 
formed under our streets. My attention was 
first seriously drawn to this subject by my 
occupying a house near one of those gratings, 
from which the effiuvia arising frequently eom 
pelled me to close my windows in the summer. 
I propose, where the gratings now are, to insert 
an aqueduct which will admit all fluid to pass 
freely, while it entirely prevents all impure air 
from ascending from the sewers; it is. of 
trifling cost, and cannot be put out of order: 
also to erect ornamental or plain shafts. at 
suitable places, 15 feet or 20 feet high, through 
which the impure air may eseape. With your 
permission, I will. send you a model of an 
aqueduct, and hope soon that the inhabitants. 
of the metropolis (especially of some parts of 
it) may not have to complain of the ill-effeet 
produced by the noxious gas arising from the, 
sewers, T am, Sir, &c., 

; W. Rownande 

14, Passmore-st., Pimlico, Feb. 26, 1945, . 





CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 


Sir,—As an old inhabitant of Chelsea, also 
a constant reader of your valuable publication; 
I was much pleased with your illustration on 
page 102, having frequently admired the iron 
lamp-posts of the hospital, for there are two 
of them ; one is in the east court, which is sur- 
rounded by shrubberies, and seems to have 
escaped the observation of your contributor, 
who has given us so perfect a sketch of the one 
in the west court; they are, however, fac- 
similes of each other. 

I should like to draw the attention of “ €,” 
or Mr. C. J. Richardson, who has given us @ 
proof of his skill in such works, to ‘the 
chimney-piece in the state-room of the hospital, 
which is an exquisite work of military 
trophies, carved in oak. 

“C,.” having stated the opinion of several 
architects of the chapel’s superiority over that 
of Greenwich, it is to be lamented the eommis- 
sioners suffer it to remain in the very dirty 
state in which it is at present. A few years 
back there was a magnificent sounding-board 
over the pulpit, of inlaid woods, similar to the 
altar-piece, but this has been removed, and 
converted to a much more ignoble purpose’ by 
the present clerk of the works for his own 
use. 

There are some remarks in another paper by 
“ E. H.” that room might be found in the hos- 
“ for some of the monuments of the Abbeyy 

think it eannot be known to the commis- 
sioners that a beautiful painting by West now 
lies rolled up in the pl of the great bally 
for want of room, it is said, to hang it; it was 
hung for a short time, on its first arrival, om 
one side of the hall, against the windowss 
The heat of the sun causing the paint to 
blister, the picture was taken down. and 
placed in its present position, where, if mob 
speedily released, it will rot unseen: the a a 
is, I believe, the victories of the Duke of Wek 
lington, and its size 35 feet by 20 feet. 

l am, Sir, &., i Wy , 
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COMPETITION DRAWINGS, KING’S ROAD, 
READING. 

Sir,—The letter which appeared in your 
number of the 15th instant, signed Fairplay, 
on the subject of the architectural competition 
for laying out ground in the King’s-road, 
Reading, contains such distinct allusions to the 
part which was taken by me in the manage- 
ment of that competition, that I feel sure you: 
will favour me by the insertion of these few 
remarks in your next number. And that the 
utmost fairness and attention may be given to 
Fairplay’s strictures, it may be well to premise, 
that I was not previously aware that the deci- 
sion of the designs had appeared to any per- 
son at all acquainted with the subject “ to have 
produced any thing but satisfaction ;”’ on the 
contrary, no such impression has been con- 
veyed to me by any individual except by one 
of the competitors, who stated his opinion to 
be, that Ais were the only drawings that were 
in accordance with the instructions; unfor- 
tunately for that gentleman, his designs did 
not obtain a single vote from any other com- 

etitor. I do not, therefore, feel it incum- 

ent upon me to say any thing in answer to 
that opinion, as it will occur to your readers, 
that towards those persons who have thought 
themselves right and all the rest of the world 
wrong, it is not usual to address the ordinary 
mode of reasoning, in order to convince them 
of the fallacy of their views. All other per- 
sons with whom I have communicated, have 
declared themselves perfectly satisfied with the 
adjudication of the premiums, and gratified 
that some scheme has been successfully adopt- 
ed which could secure the advantage of com- 
petition without those evils which so gene- 
rally accompany it. 

o the first questien then of your cor- 
respondent, “Was there any standard laid 
down for the judges to go upon ?”’ he gives an 
answer in the same sentence, namely, “A set 
of rules was printed for the guidance of the 
competitors in preparing their designs, which, 
it is stated in the preamble, the proprietor will 
require to be adhered to by those who intend 
to compete.” Again, he charges, that “two 
great mistakes appear to have been made by 
the promoter of this competition, In the first 
place a set of rules were printed, &c.” Is this 
one of the mistakes that rules were printed for 
the guidance of thé competitors? I would 
ask your correspondent what fair play there 


would have been in leaving every competitor to. 


his own fancy in preparing his designs? I 
believe such directions are invariably adopted 
in fair competitions. What the other mistake 
is into which the promoter of this competition 
has fallen, your correspondent does not in- 
form us. 

Now with reference to the conditions in the 
set of rules referred to, no other answer is ne- 
cessary than that those designs which were not 
in conformity with those conditions were 7e- 
jected by the adjudicators, and the designs to 
which the premiums were awarded are strictly 
in. accordance with the instructions. On this 

int all parties had an opportunity of satisfy- 
ing themselves at the public exhibition of the 
designs at Reading; there were, I doubt not, 
many drawings at variance with the conditions, 
and as such, were very properly excluded from 
the premiums by the appointed judges. 

It is quite true that several of the competitors 
did not attend to give their votes, but had their 

lans’ been chosen, of course they would not 
ave received a premium; this I presume is 
the “distinction which ought to have been 
made between those who complied with the 
rules and conditions, and those who did not.” 
The calculation, however, of the number of 
those who did not attend at Reading to give 
their votes is very erroneously stated when it 
is computed at fourteen, for several of the 
competitors sent two or more designs, not- 
withstanding which they were: permitted only 


to give one vote. The question in conclusion,’ 


“ Where is the use of having rules printed for 
a competition if it is made optional with the 
competitors whether they abide by them or 
not, as has been done in the present instance ?” 
scarcély needs the reply, reject the plans 
which are not in accordance with the condi- 
tions, and take care that the accepted ones are 
conformable thereto, as has been done in the 
present instance. I cannot think that the pro- 
position of a set of.questions, one of which 
should be ‘“ Whether such plans were in ac- 
cordance with . the printed instructions,” 





would have given much more satisfaction: 
surely, I had no right to assume that the in- 
structions would be unobserved while [ had a 
reasonable ground for concluding that the ad- 
judicators, from their personal interest in the 
competition, would take care not to lose sight 
of so important a feature in the claim to re- 
ward the designs. I cannot consider the 
publication of the votes as any breach of. con- 
fidence, for as the name of the competitor is 
not attached to his motto, no competitor could 
know which is the motto of any other indi- 
vidual, 

In conclusion, although “ Fairplay ”’ says 
his only object in addressing you is to state 
what he considers ought to have been the 
course adopted, yet he does not appear to be 
quite clear as to whether he would have sub- 
mitted the drawings to the adjudicators or taken 
the matter in his own hands, had he been the 
proprietor of the land; but it has been my object 
to avoid the latter mode of awarding the pre- 
miums in the present instance, and until some 
more pertinent remarks than are made by your 
correspondent come under my notice, I see 
no reason to suppose that any thing besides 
universal satisfaction has been the result of 
this competition; and for the information of 
your readers, I have only to add (in direct con- 
tradiction to the statement of your anonymous 
correspondent, who would have shewn more 
fair play had he formed his own judgment on 
the plans), that the designs to which the pre- 
miums are awarded, are not “ got up very 
elaborately, and tickled up so as to attract the 
eye,” nor are the “buildings deeply back 
lined in dark lake colours, and the grounds 
all laid out in walks and beds of different 
colours,” but as far as I am able to judge, 
they are in conformity with the instructions, 
which will be a sufficient reply also, to the letter 
signed “ Veritas” in your last number. 

Iam, Sir, &c., 

J.J. Buanpy. 

Reading, February 28th, 1845. 





CUTTING AND POLISHING MARBLE. 


Sir,—In Tue Bourtper of the 8th February, 
your correspondent “ J.H.” (Pontypool) in- 
quires the materials used for polishing marble, 
&c. I have copied the following from page 
801, of Dr. Ure’s “ Dictionary of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Mines,” which may be 
useful to him.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“ Cutting and polishing marble.—T he marble 
saw is a thin plate of soft iron, continually 
supplied during its sawing motion with water 
and the sharpest sand. The sawing of mo- 
derate-sized pieces is performed by hand, but 
that of large slabs is most economically done 
by a proper mill. 

“The first substance used in the polishing 
process is the sharpest sand, which must be 
worked with till the surface becomes per- 
fectly flat. Then a second and a third sand 
of increasing fineness is to be applied. The 
next substance is emery, of progressive degrees 
of fineness; after which tripoli is employed ; 
and the last polish is given with tin-putty.* 
The body with which the sand is rubbed upon 
the marble is usually a plate of iron; but 
for the subsequent process, a plate of lead is 
used with fine sand and emery. The polishing 
rubbers are coarse linen cloths, or bagging, 
wedged tight into an iron planing-tool. In 
every step of the operation a constant trickling 
supply of water is required.” 





EVILS OF NEW LAWS. 


Sir,—In the Times of February 24, 1845, 
there is a report of a cause in the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Gourt Seg v. Goodson), in 
which Sir Thomas Wilde makes some ob- 
servations on a new law relating to the matter 
in question, which, I think, are particularly 
applicable to the Metropolitan Buildings Act. 

Sir T. Wilde—“ Legislation on such a 
subject should have been as cautiously entered 
on as the repair of an old house; before a 
beam is removed, it should be ascertained 
what it supports. Under the o/d law we knew 
what we were about ; but under the new law, 
to say the least, # ts mot so.” 

His Honour the Vice-Chancellor.—“ Every 
one understood what was meant by the 





* White Oxide of Tin. 








old fictions, and yet they were abolished 
because they were fictions, and a new fiction 
substituted.’ : 

This last, by changing the word “ fictions” 
into faults, will be quite pertinent, I believe, 
to the new Buildings Act; and I trust it wil] 
not be considered impertinent to say so, and 


‘to predict of it, “ Opera parit opus.”—1 am, 


Sir, &e., PArILocLARus. 





HERNE-HILL OHURCH. 


Sir, — My attention has been directed to 
several letters which have appeared in your 
valuable publication relative to the contracts of 
Herne-hill Church. The inconvenience at- 
tendant upon the assertion of ex-parte state. 
ments of this kind is so evident, that I am 
sure I need not enlarge upon it. With re- 
ference to the statements I have only to say 
they are untrue.—I am, Sir, &c., , 

G. ALEXANDER, * 

6, Clement’s-Inn, Strand, 

March 11, 1845. 





Sir,—Having been a clerk to Mr. Alex- 
ander at the time the estimates were made for 
Herne-hill Church, I beg to say that on Mr, 
Broomfield noticing the time was short that 
was allowed for their preparation, Mr. Alex- 
ander went himself to the Church Commis- 
sioners to get the time enlarged, which was 
not done. Mr. Broomfield then asked as a 
favour to be allowed to inspect Mr. Alex- 
ander’s estimate, which was at first refused, 
but on Mr. B.’s again applying, Mr. Alexander 
remarked that as he understood that on 
the Great Western Railway contractors were 
allowed to see the engineers’ quantities, he 
saw no objection to allow the inspection of his 


.| abstracts and dimension books to compare; 


but I distinctly told Mr. Broomfield that in no 
way would Mr, Alexander be responsible for 
the same, and Mr. Alexander also distinctly 
repeated the same to Mr. Broomfield. I am 
positive no alterations were made in the speci- 
fication, of which a duplicate was lodged with 
the Church Commissioners, and could no 
doubt be seen; besides one of the. builders 
tendering made a copy of the specification. 
As to the drawings, hare was but one set, 
and there was no alteration made in them. 
I am, Sir, &c., 
JOSEPH GIBBINS, 
6, Portland-place, Hammersmith-gate, 
March 11, 1845. ©. 


ferenennenet Se 


NEW CLAY FOR MODELLING, 


Sir,—TI have much satisfaction in bringing 
to your notice the discovery of a new clay, 
or conversion of an old clay, for the purposes 
of modelling, and which promises to be of 
essential service to the modeller, and may not 
be unimportant also to the builder. 

In my paper read at the Society of Arts, on 
Wednesday last, March 5, ‘‘ On the Construe- 
tion of Models for Ethnographical Purposes,” 
I have alluded to it, and at the same time 
produced some beautiful models in this clay by 
Mr. Sangiovanni, an artist who has made use 
of it.with much success for some years past, 
and who has never found it to perish or crack, 
as is the case with clays in ordinary use, 

It has all the appearance of hard stone or 
metal when oiled over the surface, and in this 
state is not affected by moisture. 

Its component parts are of the ordinary 
clay of London and ground slate, in the propor- 
tion of three or four of the former to one of the 
latter. These must be well amalgamated till 
brought to a proper consistence for working. 

am, Sir, &c., ; 
. Eowin Darron. 
5, Fitzroy-street, Fitzroy-square, 
March 10. 


* BLISTERS IN LIME, 


Sir,—I have not seen the question of 
“H.8.S.,” page 35 ante, fully replied to yet 
Your query in the note must be answere 
doubtless in the negative. 

The lime in question should have been run. 
I presume “ H.S. S.” to be neither a plasterer, 
nor a plasterer’s labourer, or he would not 
-have asked the question; I shall, therefore, 
explain the term run. The lime is put into & 
tub or cistern, water is then added as it slakes, 
until the whole is converted into thick paste oF 
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putty, but sufficiently thin to be run through a 
sieve into a pan or bay, made with the sand 
with which it is to be mixed. The fineness of 
the sieve must be regulated by the nature 
of the lime, and the work to be performed ; 
in large works, a cistern and sluice, with a 
cast-iron grating of 3, of an inch space, would 
be requisite. Should this not be sufficiently 
explanatory to “H.S.S.,” and you wish it, 
I will write you a chapter on the management 
of limes. I am, Sir, &c., 
H.N. 








Miscellanea, 


Soctety oF Arts.—March 5th. Joseph 
Hume, Esq., M.P., V.P., in the chair. R. 
Bowie and Jos, Bennett, Esqrs., were elected 
members. The secretary read a paper, by 
Mr. E. Dalton, “On the construction of 
models for an Ethnographical Museum, and 
the materials best suited for the purpose.” 
The Gongs for an ethnographical museum, 
for the illustration and study of mankind, 
originated with the author more than a year 
ago, and the object of the present paper was to 
bring forward the general advantages of such 
an institution, and the result of inquiries and 
experiments as to the material best suited for 
the construction of models suitable for carrying 
out this important design. The possibility of 
casting entire from the living model is not 
perhaps generally known, The late Sir Francis 
Chantry effected this upon a negro man. The 
specimen is lodged at the College of Surgeons, 
and presents a faithful representation of the 
original. The moulds of this cast are in the 
possession of Mr. Weeks, the sculptor, to 
whom Sir Francis left the greater portion 
of his studies. The model of a New Zealander, 
of the Ngatiawa tribe, now in London, was 
exhibited to the meeting, as an example of the 
illustration of the different races of man, 
proposed to be collected by the ethnographical 
society. The head and arms of this specimen 
consist of wax, and were cast separately, and 
then attached to the body. The hair is re- 
movable, so as to allow of an inspection of the 
conformation of the scull. The time required 
for completing this model was about fourteen 
days; and its cost including costume is 
estimated at 20/.; whereas a similar model, 
completely wndraped and cast entire, would 
amount to about 407. The wax of this model 
had been painted in oil colours, so as to 
represent the tints of the flesh, and render 
it capable of being cleaned. A new clay was 
proposed by Mr. Dalton for such models: a 
notice of it by the inventor will be found in 
another page. 


DirFicu.tiEes oF VENTILATION.—A laugh- 
able conversation took place in one of the com- 
mittees of the House of Commons a few days 
since, relative to the temperature of the room, 
which had much annoyed hon. members during 
the day. Mr. Barneby, on entering the room, 
wished the hot foul air to be expelled, but the 
valves had not long been open for that purpose, 
when the chairman complained of the coldness 
of his legs. Dr. Reid was at last sent for ; and 
on Mr. Aglionby stating to him the nature of 
his complaint, said that if air was expected to 
go out, air must be let come in—a statement 
which the chairman did not dispute, but never- 
theless did not seem to think any good reason 
why his legs should suffer. If that were ven- 
tilation, the less of it they had the better. Dr. 
Reid remarked upon the difference of tempe- 
rature desired by hon. members. Some said 
they were too hot—others complained of the 
cold. If they would select any hon. member 
as their index, he (Dr. Reid) could adapt the 
thermometer to his particular satisfaction. 
Where extremes existed, it was evident that an 
adaptation of a medium could not be effected. 
Mr. Aglionby had a decided objection to the 
eects of adaptation being carried on against 

islegs; and Mr. Buller said, that instead of 

on. members’ feet being warm and their heads 
cool, their feet were cool and their heads warm. 

everal members having commented upon the 
pe state of the thermometer, and ex- 
Pressed their individual opinions as to the 
temperature, Dr, Reid gave orders for the 
cold air valves to be closed, and stated that he 
Would send in hot air as soon as the furnaces 
were heated, We have yet much to learn on 
18 important subject. 





Fioatine’ Doox.—A floating dock ‘has 
been invented by a Mr. Lennox and submitted 
to the Admiralty. The Director of Works at 
Woolwich yard has been ordered to prepare 
detailed drawings of the scheme. 

House or Commons. — The new com- 
mittee-rooms are now completed, with one or 
two trifling exceptions. During the past week 
the doors were hung, and fires placed in each 
apartment to allow them to be properly aired. 
The rooms vary in size, some of them being very 
spacious, with a view of affording accommoda- 
tion to a great number of witnesses and others 
who are engaged on important bills. The 
tables are also so arranged, that the confusion 
so much complained of at present will be 
entirely obviated, ample space being allowed 
‘between the tables and at the sides for the 
persons in attendance.— Globe. 

Tue Roya Acapemy.—As we were the 
means of informing the public that the Royal 
Academicians had resigned the privilege of 
each exhibiting ezght pictures as heretofore 
enjoyed, and limited it to six (although our 
excellent contemporary the Art- Union fancies 
he learnt the fact from a provincial news- 
paper), it is necessary we should state that the 
resolution has been since rescinded, and that 
the old right of hanging eight pictures has 
been re-established. We lament this step on 
the part of the Academy very much, and fear 
they will have cause to repent it. They seem 
to have made up their minds that reform shall 
come from without; how much wiser would it 
be for themselves to render it unnecessary. 








Tenders. 

TeNDERS delivered for the erection of a New 
Church in Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square.—Hugh 
Smith, Architect, Bedford-row. 

BE GR TUROE o's 00 00:00:00.00:00 cede eee 
Messrs. Cubitt .......cccee00 7,398 
Messrs. Locke and Nesham .... 7,363 
Messrs. Pearse and Guerrier .... 7,277 
Mr. Winsland 6,879 


TenpersS delivered for Building a Factory for 
John Gadsby, Esq., in Bouverie-street, City.— 
Mr. C. S. Richardson, Surveyor, opened in the 
presence of the parties. 

Waterman 2... .ccccvccccccsshl,dt4 
Chapman....ceeessecseseeeee 1,365 
Ternan and Son ..........++e0 1,293 
"Waterlow 2. 05-0. cece 1,262 

For the Erection of Bristol Barracks.—Messrs. 
Read and Baker’s Tender for 60,000/. was accepted. 
The Works to be completed in two years. 

For Enlarging the Bristol Docks, near the Cume 
berland Basin.—Messrs. Renie, Logan, and Co.’s 
Tender for 18,000/. was accepted. 

SEE nes_cauenennnEn 
NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 





[We are compelled by the interference of the Stamp Office 
to omit the names of the parties to whom tenders, &c., 
are to be addressed. For the convenience of our readers, 
however, they are entered in a book, and may be seen 
on application at the office of ‘‘The Builder,’’ 2, York- 
street, Covent-garden.] 

For the repairs and restoration of the Tower 
and Nave of St. Mary’s Church, Nottingham. 
March 17. ’ 

For new-paving such parts of the parish of 
St. Mary, Islington, and repairing the paved Foot- 
ways, as may from time to time be required, 
during one whole year from Lady-day next. 
March 19. . 

For paving and repairing certain streets and ways 
in the parish of St. James, Clerkenwell, for one 
year, from the 25th inst. March 20. 

For supplying her Majesty’s several Dock-yards 
with Riga Hand Masts and Fir Timber, Dantzic 
Deck Deals and Fir Timber, and Norway Spars. 
March 28. ect 

For the supply of 11,000 feet of nine-inch cast- 
iron Pipes for a new line of Aqueduct to be laid in 
the Island of Malta. March 31. 

For the erection of a new Workhouse at Stratton, 
St, Margaret, about Midway between Swindon and 
Highworth, Wiltshire. April 2. : 

For the erection of a Church in the parish of St. 
Thomas, Winchester. April 5. 

For constructing the fourth division of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway. April 8. 

For submitting a plan of a Tread-wheel, and con- 
structing the same in the Common Gaol of Great 
Yarmouth, Norfolk. April 24. ba 

For laying out the grounds of the Victoria Park 
Cemetery and draining the same, with plans and 
specifications, to include making the roads, paths, 
and finding all necessary trees, shrubs, materials, 
&e. 
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For the supply of 11,000 feet of 9-inch cast-iron 
Pipes for a new line of Aqueduct in the Island 
of a April 30. 

or new-paving parts of the parish of St. Mary, 
Islington, Middlesex ; and for repairing and keeping 
in repair the paved Footways belonging thereto, for 
one year from Lady-day next. Also for supplying 
unbroken Guernsey Granite, Core, Ballast, Gravel, 
and clean Flints. 





— a —__—. 
COMP ETITIONS. 


Plans and Specifications for Covered Ways at 
the Lunatic Asylum, Melton. March 18. 

Plans for the most convenient mode of 
landing or embarking passengers, carriages, 
&c., &c., at George’s Pier-head, Liverpool. A 
Premium of 200/. will be given for the Plan 
selected and acted upon, anda Premium of 1002. 
will be given for that Plan which may be deemed 
to be the next in utility. March 19. 

A Plan, Specification, and Estimate, for a Pier, 
Slip, or Jetty, to be erected at Weston-super-Mare, 
Somerset. Twenty-five guineas is offered for the 
most approved plan. March 24. 


—_——— 


APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &e. 
BY AUCTION. 


March 17.—At Herringswell, Suffolk: 400 
Larch Trees, many of very large dimensions, mea- 
suring 50 feet in length, and containing upwards of 
a load of sound timber in a tree; 19 large Willow 
Trees; a very large Poplar; and 400 Scotch 
and Spruce Trees, upwards of forty-five years’ 
growth. 

March 17.—At Herringswell, Suffolk: 400 
Larch Trees, many of them measuring 50 feet in 
length, and containing upwards of a load of sound 
timber ; 400 Scotch and Spruce Trees, upwards of 
45 years’ growth; 19 large Willow Trees, and a 
very large Poplar. 

March 18.—At West Buckland, Somerset : 833 
Oak, Elm, and Ash, Maiden, and Pollard Timber 
Trees. 

March 18.—At Waresley, Huntingdonshire: A 
large fall of Ash and Elm Timber Trees; also 
Larch, Spruce, Birch, Beech, Chesnut, Alder, and 
Hornbeam Spires, very straight, large, and long. 

March 18.—At Waresley, Huntingdonshire; a 
large Fall of Ash and‘Elm Timber Trees, and 
Larch, Spruce, Birch, Beech, Chesnut, Alder, and 
Hornbeam Spires, very large, straight, and long. 

March 19.—At Rufford Hall, near Ormskirk, 
Lancashire: 223 lots of Timber, consisting of 
Ash, Alder, Birch, Beech, Elm, Sycamore, Willow, 
&e. &c. The Timber is chiefly of from thirty to 
forty years’ growth. 

March 28.—At Garraway’s Coffee-house, Corn- 
hill: 350 loads of Red Pine Timber; 700 loads 
of Baltic; 10,000 Colonial Deals; and 10,000 
Baltic and Swedish Deals. 

March 28.—At Moor-house Farm, Denham, 
Bucks : 3,591 Oak Trees and Saplings; 220 Ash; 
136 Cherry; and 3 Alder Trees. 

March 31.—At 7, Store-street, Bedford-square : 
several thousand Yellow Deals, Pine and Spruce 
ditto, Battens, Planks, and Boards, Ash Felloes 
and Planks, and other seasoned Wood. 

March 24.—At Bradley’s Wood, Halsted, Essex: 
500 good Fir Trees; 5,700 capital Hurdle and 
Hop Poles; 54 Loads of Wood, &c. 

March 31.—At Down Hall, Bradwell, Essex 
310 Oak Timber Trees, standing with Tops Lop,; 
and Bark; 213 Ash, 157 Elm, and 78 Beech 
Trees. 

The last week in March, or the first week 
in April next.—A large quantity of Oak and Elm 
Timber, of superior quality and large dimensions, 
principally growing in the woods on the Orchard- 
leigh Estate, near Frome, Somerset. 

By Private Contract, before the 1st of April 
next.—287 Oak Trees, of full growth and large 
dimensions, suitable for all purposes, now standing 
at Woodside, near Morland, Westmoreland. 

April 1.—At Chelmsford, Essex; a very valua- 
ble, extensive, and well-assorted stock of Dry 
Wood in great variety, comprising fine Spanish 
and Honduras Mahogany, mostly cut between 
six and seven years; particulaly fine Zebra Wood, 
English Oak, Pencil Ceder, Birch, Beech, Elm, 
Rosewood, &c. 


MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
During the ensuing week. 
Monpay, March 17.—Siatistical, 11, Regent- 
street, 8 p.m. ; Chemical (Society of Arts), Adelphi, 
8 p.m.; Medical, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 8 P.M. 
Turespay, 18.—Linnean, Soho-square, 8 P.M. 5 
Horticultural, 21, ip aah ae" ‘ P.M.; Civil 
Engineers, 25, Great rge-street, 8 P.M. 
‘Weiwseewr, ea A Arts, iy mz, 8 
p.m.; Microscopical, 21, Regen street, P.M. 
SaruRDAY, 22.—Royal Botanic, Regent’s Park, 











4 P.M. 






















































































































TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“R. Callow.””—No bill for the embankment of 
the Thames has been brought into the House of 
Commons during the present session; nor has any 
Sormai notice of an intention to bring in a bili for 
such purpose been given. Lord Lincoln stated in 
the House some time since, that he should proba- 
bly do 80. 

‘* A Constant Reader.””"—The London address of 
Mr. Galloway is Galloway, Brothers, West-street, 
West Smithfield, Mr, Galloway is at present in 
Egypt. 

a W. C.”’ (Winchester).— The Health of Towns 
Commission includes, the Duke of Buccleuch, Lord 
Lincoln, Mr. Robert A. Stanley, Mr. George 
Graham, Sir Henry De la Beche, Dr. Lyon Play- 
Soir, Dr, Reid, Mr. Richard Owen, Captain Deni- 
son, Mr. J. R. Martin, Mr. James Smith, Mr. 
Robert Stephenson, and Mr. William Cubitt. 

‘* A Landowner ’’ should make an arrangement 
with some respectable solicitor. From two to 
three guineas for agreement and copy, and seven 
guineas for lease and counterpart if on one skin 
(in both cases exclusive of plan) would be reason- 
able charges. If the lease require two skins, eleven 
guineas. 

‘‘ Holloway Congregational Chapel.’’—A com- 
petitor wishes to know if a design has been 
selected, 

** Architectural Modelling.” —Frederick Wether- 
ali, 114, Great Park-street, Kennington-cross, 
who modelled the gates of the Triumphal-arch at 
Hyde-park-corner, the frieze at Buckiegham- 
palace, ornaments of Sun fire-office, &c., being out 
of employ and in distress, has appealed to us to 
make the same known. 

‘* Vigil.”’—Our present impression certainly is 
that, notice having been given of the erection of 
the buildings ag shops under the old Act, and 
no alteration made, that a fresh notice is not called 
Sor. As, however, we understand that it hag been 
ruled differently, we must yive the question further 
consideration. 

‘*A.B.O.”'—A communication is lying at the 
office. 

‘‘R.B. W.” (King’s Langley), and ‘‘ W. P.’”’ 
(Woodbridge), under consideration, 

‘‘T.L.”’ (Pentonville Prison).—We are much 
obliged by the loan of the drawing, and propose to 
engrave it. 

“*O.T.L.’’ wishes to know the best mode of 
coating plaster of Paris figures, so as to give them 
the appearance of marble. 

Received: ‘‘W. J. S.,’’ ‘‘Scrutator,” ‘G. 
Ridley, and *‘ I. L.’’ (Temple). 

Received: Second Report from Health of Towns’ 
Commissioners—Prospectus of Victoria Park Ce- 
metery Company. 

Se = 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OTICE. — INVENTORS desirous of 
Silene ones ON or of SELLING their IN- 
VENTIONS, or Patents, should prety te Mr; M. JOSCELIN 
COOKE, at the OFFICE for PATENTS, 20, Half Moon- 
erie London, where English and Foreign Patents are ob- 
tained, and Designs registered. An INDEX is kept for 
inspection of all Patents nted for the last century; 
copies of every Patent of importance. Instructions to 
Tnventors and a list of charges gratis on application. 











IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


RACTICAL ASSISTANCE GIVEN to 
parties taking Letters Patent, by Mr. J. WILSON, 
Ogineer and Patent Agent. Every description of business 
relating to or connected with Patents, Registration of De- 
igns, een Agency, &c., conducted at his offices, 16, 
CHa RY-LANE, opposite Carey-street. Negotiations 
en into with parties wishing to dispose of or purchase 
patented or registered inventions. Every necessary infor- 
mation may be obtained at the offices as above, where also 
may be had printed instructions (gratis), to which Mr. W. 
te particularly to draw the attention of parties about to 
out patents 
echanical drawings of every description inal designs 
for machinery, models, &c., executed with Mispatct and 
economy. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDEKS, &c. ; 
bee be aikposed of a large quantity of 
‘ good, sound, well-burnt Red Kiln Bricks. A reer 
cimen ee be seen, and particulars obtained at Mr. F. C. M, 
SP] MAN’S, Auctioneer, &c., 77, Old Broad-street, 
Exchange. 


RICKS.—A ‘large quantity of New 

White, and Red Bricks of the very best quality for 

Sale, Samples may be seen, and oy a y appli- 

éation to Mr. poy Mae say Auctioneer and Commission 
Agent, Crosby-hall bers, Bishopsgate-street. 


O BUILOERE and Others.—A cheap 

substitute for high priced bricks, well worthy the 

attention of speculative gentlemen, and other capitaliate who 

intend buil this season. This article is stone, which may 

be worked with great advantage. It is in pieces from 3 to 5 

inches in thickness, and averaging from 14 to 20 pounds in 

t; it is about the same weight as bricks, and will be 

in London at 19s. 6d. per ton, Any quantity may be had 

100 to 200 tons per week; not more would be 

Starvation cs ‘maybe wen" s he ppt a 

seen Ss at 

any time.—Address, JAMES PERREN, 1, Victoria-place, 
Surrey-square, Walworth. or j 











THE BUILDER. 


Gs TRACING-PAPER.—It is 
@ warranted to take Ink, Oil, or Water colour, and 
is sold by MESSRS. ROBERSON AND CO., SOLE 
AGENTS, 51, LONG-ACRE, at the following cash prices:— 
THIN TRACING-PAPER. 
60 by 40, at 142. Os. per Ream, or 15s. 0d. per Quire, 
40 by 30, at 7/, Os. ” 7s.Gd. 45 
30 by 20, at 3/. 15s. = 4s.0d. 5, 
THICK TRACING-PAPER. 
40 by 30, at 147, 0s. per Ream, or 15s. 0d. per Quire. 
80 by 20, at 7/. 10s. ” 8s. Od. ” 
N. B.—Every sheet is stamped with the Initials of the 
Manufacturer. 
This beautiful and unequalled article is allowed to be the 
cheapest and most useful Paper hitherto introduced to the 
public, as will be best proved by a trial. 





PAINTING BRUSHES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
TO PAINTERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
J: 3.i RGN T:..288 02, 
MANUFACTURERS, 

11, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON, 
Offer to Painters, Builders, &c., Painting Brushes of a 
quality far superior to those generally offered for sale, to 
which they beg to call the attention of all who prefer quality 
and durability to apparent cheapness. 

000000.—7 in. Dusters. 
000000.—7 in. ditto, extra. 
0000.—Ground Brushes. 
Plasterers’ Brushes. 
Distemper ditto. Ground and Unground. 
Sash Tools, and Common Tools. 
Tar Brushes and Masons’ Brushes, and all other 
Brushes used by Painters and Artists. 

Lists of Prices of Painting Brushes, and of all other kinds 

of Brushes, forwarded on application. Established 1777. 





E. WOLFF & SON’S 


NEWLY-INVENTED 
MATHEMATICAL PENCILS, 
FOR 


METHEMATICIANS, ARCHITECTS, & ENGINEERS, 
Warranted to retain a very fine Point. 

E. WOLFF AND SON, in introducing their Extra Hard 
Lead Pencils for Mathematical and Architectural purposes, 
beg to draw attention to the advantages resulting from their 
adoption in preference to the ordinary Pencils. They are 
made to six distinct sizes, by which means they ean be fitted 
to all instruments, and are so constructed that each Pencil 
may be cut in halves without waste ; thus making two Pencils 
each of a length, and most convenient for use, and obviating 
the difficulties existing with respect to the ordinary Pencils. 

E. W. and Son have also half-round Pencils, suitable 
for the Spring Bow, thus preventing the necessity of 
dividing the Pencil down the centre. They are made of 
extremely Hard Lead, of the finest quality, which will retain 
a very fine point and give a clear ,even, and distinct line.— 
Price 4s. per dozen. 

PATTERN OF SIZES, 
2 3 4 


wearer SITS 





4 round 1 










A Sample of each size will be sent by Post to any part of 
the Kingdom, on the receipt of Postage Stamps equal to 
the amount. 

Drawing Pencils of the best quality, for Architects and 
Engineers, warranted free from grit: the HHH and HHHH are 
particularly recommended.— Price 5s. per dozen. 

May be had of all Instrument Makers and Stationers, 
pant the Manufacturers’, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, 
London. 





= 


OX’S PAPER VARNISH, 6s., 8s., and 


12s. per gallon; satin size, 21s, per cwt. Carria 

Varnish, 10s. per gallon, warranted to stand for outside work ; 
eyery description of gilders’ and decorators’ materials. 
Burnish gold size, is. and 1s. 6d., oil gold size, 3s. and 4s. 
per Ib., warranted ; burnishers, pencils, tips; gold, 5s. per 
100. Grainers’ colours hope ground; badgers, combs, &c.— 
At the manufactory, 50, Old Compton-sireet, Soho. Prices 
lower than any other house. Strong and clear size always 
ready. N.B. Country orders attended to with dispatch. 


ALLIS’S PATENT LIQUID WOQD 
KNOTTING. — This newly-discovered Liquid 
Composition which Messrs. Geo. and Thos, Wallis have the 
satisfaction of aurodneak fo the trade, possesses the im- 
rtant qualification of effectually stopping Knots in Wood, 
oweyer bad, and preventing them eating through and dis- 
figuring the paint above. 

Many substances lave been used and much time spent in 
endeavouring to finda cure for a bad Knot, but hitherto 
without success. Messrs. Wallis therefore feel much plea- 
sure in offering to the public an article so long and anxiously 
called for. 

In the sgpiention, skill is not required; a can use it 
as well and effectually as the best workmen: it is put on to 
the work with a treck like common paint, can be used in all 
climates and situations, and does not require heat. 

Sold wholesale and retail, by Messrs. G. and T. Wallis, 
Varnish, Japan, and Colour Manufacturers, No. 64, Long 
Acre. Price 20s. per gallon, 











ARNISH,—It has long been adesideratum 
amongst the consumers of Varnish to obtain a good 
and genuine article; brilliancy, facility of drying, hardness, 
and durability are the qualifications necessary, but these are 
seldom if ever found united. The experience of a life-time 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of this article, the 
great and important discoveries of chemistry, and 
the daily improvements in machinery, have enabled Messrs. 
George and Thomas Wallis to produce Varnishes (both oil 
and spirit) unrivalled in every respect, and they confidently 
recommend them to the trade, as deserving of notice both in 
price and quality. 

Builders, Coachmakers, Painters, and others may depend 
on being supplied with a genuine and unadulterated article, 
Fine Oil Varnish, from 10s. per gallon; best White Spirit 
Varnish, 21s. ditto; Best Spirit French Polish, 20s, ditto; 
White Lead, Oil, Turps, and Colours of every description at 
the very lowest prices.—WALLIS’S Varnish, Japan, and 
Colour Man , 64, Long-acre, one door from Bow- 
street, Established 1750. 








O BUILDERS and ARCHITECTS,— 


LAND may be had for building, muder ppstanees 
a peculiarly favourable character, in the i Vici. 
nity of a railway, and within six hours’ distance from the 
m lis. Itis theobject ofthe proprietor to establish a town 
y is estates, their locality being such as, in the jud, t 
of some of the most eminent men in the trade, to make the 
success of the project certain, and to secure very great profit 
to those who embark in the undertaking. Full particulars 
will be explained, and plans and elevations of the intended 
buildings will be exhibited, on application at the offices of 
G. H. Wathen, Esq., architect, Carlton-chambers, 19, 
Regent-street, or to Sir George Stephen, 17, King’s-arms- 
yard, Coleman-street. . ; 





IP TILES to suit slate roofs in colour; 
Ridges, with plain or rebated joints, roll tops, and 
vertical ornaments ; drains, many sizes, with plain or socket 
joints; paving in squares, hexagons, octagons, &c., dif. 
ferent colours; roofing, in Grecian or Italian styles, other 
devices also, or plain; conduits, which do not injure pure 
water ; fire-bricks and tiles; clinkers, and out-door paving; 
sundry wall-coping, garden-borders, chimney-tops; also 
tubular and other flues of peculiar material. No agent, but 
a depét at WHITEFRIARS, and 22, WATER-LANE, 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON, under Mr, PEAKE’S per. 
sonal care, to supply genuine TERRO-METALLIC at 
fair prices as per quality. 

The TILERIES, TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, are 
near the centre of England, whence boats are sent direct to 
any inland place; or to the Mersey for the coasts, the colo. 
nies and elsewhere. 





ATCHER’S BENNENDEN TILE. 

MACHINE, Manufactured and Sold ey 4 by COT- 

TAM and HALLEN, Engineers, Agricultural lement 
Makers, &c., 2, Winsley-street, Oxford-street, London, 





This is the most efficient Machine that has been invented 
for the purpose of making Drain Tiles. Any shaped Tile 
can be made by merely changing the die, which can be done 
in a few minutes. It requires but few hands, viz., one 
man and three boys. With this amount of labour, the pro- 
duct of a day of 10 hours is as follows, viz:— 


1 inch diameter of | 12 inches diameter of 
Tile, 11,000 Tile, 5,800 
13 ” ” ” 2» 8,000 | 24 9 ” » 8,200 
The Machine is moveable down the drying-sheds, so that 
it requires no extra boys to carry the Tiles, nor are shelves 
required in drying. It has been in full operation for 
upwards of four months at Hempstead Park, near Cran- 
brook, Kent. No charge made for Patent dues or licence, 
The purchase of the machine includes free use of it. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE AS. 
SURANCE SOCIETY entertains proposals of any 
description from 20/. upwards, involving the contingency of 
human life, and offers the following advantages to its mem- 


bers. 

A BONUS ANNUALLY (in shape of low Premiums), 
equal to those of other offices, granted every three, fiye, or 
seven years, and 

THE PROSPECT OF A LARGER BONUS than can 
possibly be obtained at those offices, in the peculiarly bene- 
ficial mode adopted in the distribution of the surplus. 

Prospectuses and every information may be had on ap 
plication at the office, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


SPECIMEN OF TABLES. 





Annual Pre- Annual Pre- ‘Annual Pre- 
Age.| miumfor |Age.}| mium for |Age.| mium for 

#100, |} e100. || e100 
20 | €1. 15s. 8d. | 40 | 22.148. 9d.| 60 | £6. 6s, 7d 

















CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Resident Secretary: 


17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
W ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
OFFICE, 49, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


Directors. 
H. Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq. | James Hunt, Esq. 
William Cabell, Esq., J. Arscott Lethbridge, Esq 
T. Somers Cocks, Jun,, Esq., | Edmund Lucas, Esq- 
George Henry Drew, Esq. | George Kennet Pollock, Esq: 
William Evans, Esq. James Lys Seager, Esq: 
William Freeman, Esq. John Bazley White, Esq- 
Francis Fuller, Esq. Joseph Carter Wood, Esq, 
Joseph H. Goodhart, Esq. 


at 





Physician. 
William Richard Basham, M.D. 
Surgeons. 
Alfred Leggatt, Esq.; George D. Pollock, Esq. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co. 
. \ Solicitors. F 
Messrs. J. L. Bicknell and J. C. Lethbridge. 
The attention of the unassured portion of the co 
cannot be too pointedly drawn to the unusual advantage 
offered to the Public by this Society over those of os 
others, as it enables all classes to effect life assurances "ibe 
manner most convenient to themselves, and amo t Pale 
of its popular features that of allowing the Assured (by 
2) to uae mate $i Anbar Paemioms pom ted 
years, will not be found undeserving public attention» 
Immediate and deferred ANNUITIES, andevery description 
of Life Assurance business, undertaken by this So vil be 
Prospectuses and all other requisite information Count] 
ne pr si ion to the Secretary, or the 
gents , Society. t , 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, Secretar? 
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